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He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life : but he that openeth wide his lips shall have 


destruction. 


here is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing : there is that maketh himself poor, 


yet hath great riches. 


SoLomox. 
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The following excellent discourse, was | 


delivered on the 24th of June, A. L. 5818, 
_ tothe brethren of Washington Lodge No. 


| 17, at Hamilton, Ohio, and a number of 
' brethren from Cincinnati, Lebanon, and 
_ Brookville, on the festival of St. John the 


- Baptist, by Brother Wittiam Burke. 


DISCOURSE. 

Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also 
1 John, iv, 11. 

| He who planted the principle of at- 
| traction in the material world, plants 
| the principle of benevolence in intelli- 
; nt creatures; and has in particular 
| enjoined Christians to love one anoth- 
| er. He, therefore, who through grace 
| possesses and cultivates this disposi- 
tion, manifests that he is a Christian, 
and one of the family of God ; resem- 
bling his heavenly Father; for God is 
love! God is the most benevolent of 
all beings, full of leve to his dependent 
creatures ; so that in Him there is 
nothing wanting to the highest perfec- 
tion of love: he is the great fountain, 
and exemplar of love : he recommends 
it by his law, and produces and cher- 
ishes it by his influence; and the due 
contemplation of him will of course 
inflame our hearts with love to his di- 
vine majesty, and to our fellow crea- 


| 





| 
| 








tures, for his sake. We, as his chil- 
dren, ought to imitate the infinitely 
amiable example of our common Fa- 
ther, and sincerely, and affectionately 
love one another ; for this is the best 
proof we can give of our love to him, 
and the prevalence of his grace in our 
hearts. » 

I. God so loved us, antecedently, 
with a love of pity, or benevolence: 

For we certainly know but little of 
the pristine state of man; only, that 
he was the workmanship of the great, 
wise, good, and perfect Architect of 
heaven and earth; who, when he had 
finished the great work, this earthly 
temple, and made man the key-stone 
and governor of the same, he prezoun- 
ced all to be very good. Man, when 


| he came out of the hands of his Ma- 


ker, was pure and happy ; but we are 
informed by the sacred Word of God, 
that in consequence of the abuse of 
what he was invested with, he divest- 
ed himself of that innocence, i- 
ty, and union, which he had with his 
Maker ; and having strayed from the | 
path of rectitude, involved himself and 
all his posterity in the vortex of sin, 
subjecting himself, and all the human - 
family to condemnation: from which 
God in mercy, and for the great love 
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wherewith he loved us, sent his only 
begotien Son, who made provision for 
our redemption. 

J1. God manifested his love to us by 
way of promise; which was the foun- 
dation on which the ruined temple 
This prom- 
ise darted the first ray of divine light 


into the benighted understanding, and 


called forththe exercise and energies 


of the soul. 


Faith was now possessed of an ob-. 
ject. Hope was called into action. 
Gou’s love manifested, begat in man 
that reciprocal affection ; for we love 
him, because he first Joved us. ‘The 
Patriarchal, and Prophetic dispensa- 
tions ; the giving of the law; and the 
rights, and ceremonies practised un- 
der those dispensations ; all were ‘de- 
signed to point to the great Saviour of 
mankind, and to direct the attention 
to that light. which “ lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” 

The near approach of the Sun of Righ- 
teousness is announced by John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of the Saviour, 


the harbinger of that gospel which 


brought life and immortality to light, 
and directed a lost and perishing 
world to the Saviour and Redeemer, 
who he declares is “ the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world.” 
And itis said by the Apostle, that 
Christ “ gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us trom all iniquity, and 
purify to himself a peculiar people , 
zealous of good works.” God so loved 
the world, as to give his only begotten 
Son toredeem us; and hath promised, 
with him, freely to give us all things: 
the pardon of our sins, if we truly and 
sincerely repent; the necessary sup- 
port under all the trials and afflictions 
of life. His promise verified ; “ My 
grace is sufficient for you.” All the 
necessaries of life, your bread and wa- 
ter, shall be sure; and finally triumph 
over the grave, and a free, and full ad- 
mittance into his heavenly kingdon, . 
where we shall be safely lodged in the 
mansions of eternal rest. 

ill. Having such an example be-— 
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fore us, cught we not to love one ane. 
ther ? , 

But before we can have the proper 
exercise of this love, we must divest 
ourselves of the love of this world; 
we must renounce its pride, pomp, and 
vanity; we must have an assurance 
that we love God, and that we are 
approved before him. If we love God, 
our words, actions, tempers, and dispo, 
sitions will evidence the truth of the 
same. We shall always speak of him 
with reverence ; we shall not take his 
name in vain ; we will defend his 
character, and admire his attributes, 

Our actions will be squared by the 
Word of God; we shall not love in 
word nor in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth. 

As good and honest Masons, we 
will defend each other’s characters ; 
we will use our best endeavours to 
promote each other’s welfare and pros- 
perity in this world ; reprove, advise, 
and admonish each other, to walk up- 
rightly before God, and-‘man ; remem- 
bering that we are all travelling upon 
the level of time to that “ undiscover- 
ed country from whose bourne no trav- 
eller returns.” | 

If we love God, and love one ano- 
ther, our love will not be confined 
within the narrow limits of our own 
fraternity ; we shall be like our divine 
Master ; we shall go about doing good, 


administering counsel to the ignorant, 


food to the hungry, and spread a gar- 
ment over the naked and destitute; 
disseminating peace and good will 
among our fellow creatures ; doing good 
unto all men, but especially to the 
household of faith; always preferring 
a good and worthy brother, and such 
of his household, who deport them- 
selves worthy of our patronage. Final- 
ly, our tempers and dispositions we 
are bound to govern, keeping them 
within due bounds with all men, but 
more especially with each other; living 
as children of the same parent, and 
members of the same great family; 
that, being trained up in that kind of 
discipline, we may stand accepted be- 
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Lodge, in mansions of eternal day. 


To the Citizens. 


There are many things respecting 
Free Masonry, of which we cannot. 
speak, particularly in public; yet we 
are at liberty to illustrate those things, 
so far as it may interest those who are 
not members of the Society. 

The first inquiry that would proba- 
bly present itself to the mind, would 
be, What can Masonry be? Can it 
possibly be any thing more than a 
shadow, or a trap, in which some have 
been taken, and having been them- 
selves deceived, deceive others, rather 
than expose their own weakness? or 
something that may be said to possess 
no reality ? 

We answer, Masonry is not only 
real, but ancient, mysterious and se- 


| cret; the object is, to bind men by 


the strongest ties, to be what every 
good man ought to be. A moment’s 


| serious reflection must convince every 


© one that Masonty abounds with reali- 


ties. 


Nor need we look further than 
the present assembly, to establish this 


» truth: for it is not possible that such 
» an assemblage of intellect, as is here 
» presented, could have become so. com- 
© pletely infatuated, as to continue, year 
| after year, in the active promotion of 


an institution founded only in idea, and 
calculated only to deceive. But Free 
Masonry being extended to the re- 
motest parts of the habitable globe, 


| proves not only its reality, but its an- 
| clent origin. 


Persons from countries 
we seldom visit, from the nations of 
the south, and the east, whose prede- 
cessors have had no communication 
with each other for centuries past, who 
speak not our common language, are 
enabled to speak to us in the language 
of Masons, approach under the mystic 
tie, and pour out their complaints and 
distresses before us. 

These things could not be, if they 
had not received their knowledge from 


the same souree; which source must 
be ancient. 


J 
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When we attempt to trace Masonry 
to its foundation, we find it did not 
originate with Solomon, as some have. 
supposed. But to him, and his asso- 
ciates, we are indebted for those wise 
regulations which have preserved it 
from decay. Nor did it originate with 
Moses, or in the Lgyptian mysteries, 
with which he was conversant: yet by 
these it was expanded, and greatly 
strengthened in its first stages. 

It began, when order was first es- 
tablished among the descendants ef 
fallen man. 


To the Ladies. 


They may reasonably enquire, if 
the object of Masonry be, to bind 
men by stronger ties to be what every 
good man ought to be, “ why the wor- 
thy of our sex are not admitted among 
them ?” 3 ; 

Masonry was originally mechani- 
cal, or an operative science; and from 
the operations performed, various mor- 
al reflections were deduced and estab- 
lished. Originally it must have been 
inconsistent for you to share in those 
labours: the construction of your ef- 
feminate limbs were not intended for 
such hardships; uor were your feeble 
arms calculated to wield the glittering 
sword. 

When the mechanical or operative 
system became more diffused among 
those not of the fraternity, and those 
of amoral nature more highly cultiva- 
ted, still there were objections to your 
admission: and indeed, nature itself 
seems to have rendered it unnecessary 
for you to have this additional stimu- 
lus to the practice of virtue: formed 
with a peculiar quickness, as, well as 
tenderness and sensibility, woman flies 
to relieve, while man pauses and de- 
liberates: she finds objects of charity, 
while he looks on with cold indiffer- 
ence; her feelings open as melting 
day, prompt her to offer balsam to the 
wounded spirit; by which means her 
own heart becomes the Lodge where 
virtue presides. 

It is sometimes, unfortunately, the 
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case, that the most worthy of your 
sex are connected in bonds of wed- 
lock with the most unworthy men.— 
Were it admissible, and should such 
an one apply tous for admission, on 
what grounds could she be refused >— 


While the man must for ever be de- 


barred, would it not produce schisms 
in families? Would it not produce 
greater evil than good? Would the 
husband or father suffer the wife or 
daughter to frequent a society where 
he could gain no admittance? Would 
not the monster, jealousy, be roused, 


whose poison would destroy the fair- | 


est flowers of the land ?—whose rage 
would cease only with death. It can- 
not be: you must remain without the 

le, notwithstanding, could we be al- 
owed to speak more particularly of 


the sacred ties by which we are bound | 


to protect you; could we but commu- 
nicate to you the mode by which your 
Tights, and your virtues, are guarded 


and secured; you would rejoice; you. 


would count it a privilege to be the 
wives and daughters of Masons. 


To the Members of Religious Deno- 


minations. 


Permit us, by a short course of rea- 
soning, to show that some of the opin- 
ions you may entertain of us, are 
founded in error. To effect this, we 
will in the first place, call you to no- 
tice what we exhibit before you.— 
Your attention must first be attracted 
by the holy writings; which you as 
weil as ourselves, cannot but admire 
and revere. You likewise see a re- 
presentation of the working tools, 
which were employed at the building 
of the temple, of which those writings 
speak. You, with ourselves, may be 
able to draw moral deductions from 
those implements: for we profess to 
exhibit nothing for vain ait we 

rofess to have meaning in all we do. 
is admitted, you can trace through 

all our public acts, marks of our hav- 
ing existed as a society at the time of 
that buildiag; which was in conform- 
ity with the plans of the “tabernacle 
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that was made ;”’ and which is at this 
time duly represented and explained 
to us. Should you admit, that the 
society was originally established in 
conformity with the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, and combines with it many of the 
traditions of the Jews, you may be 
led to doubt the propriety of it at the 
present day. But you will recollect, 
that as Christians, we admit the Old, 
as well as the New Testament; and 
that they are only as so many links in 
the indissoluble chain of the glorious 
gospel of our Redeemer. 

Our assembling this day, to com- 
memorate the birth of John the Bap- 
tist, is evidence that we are not re- 
gardless of this new dispensation.— — 
‘The many blessings that we are in F 
possession of, and the instructions we § 
have on record, from the apostles them- 
selves, must be disregarded by us, if F 
we do not conform to Christianity.— F 
Yet, it does not follow, that we must fF 
abandon our traditions on that account: F 
for the Apostle Paul commands us, as B” 
brethren, to withdraw ourselves from — 
every “ brother who walketh disorder- 
ly, and not after the traditions we had F 
received of them.” Not only this pas- F 
sage, but many others of the New Tes- F 
tament, appear to have been directed 
in a special manner, to the Masonic 
family of that day ; and particularly 
Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews. Also, 
in many of the parables spoken by our 
Saviour, we find genera) expressions, 
such as, “a grain of mustard seed,” — 
“a little leaven,” &c. But when speak- F 
ing of a certain Scripture, the language — 
is changed, by saying, “ The Stone 
which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner :” 
unquestionably alluding to some par- 


ticular building, and under some pecu- 


liar circumstances ; which beautifully 
typifies the Lord Jesus Christ rejected 
by men. 

Time will by no means admit us, on 
the present occasion, to recite those 
numerous passages of the holy writings 
designed for the Masonic family. 

It has been sufficiently shown, that 
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gur institution has been sanctioned and 
supported by the most pious men of ail 
ages; and to whom we must look up 
for the best examples. 

From whence could arise that spirit 


‘of persecution which has followed us 


| down to the present day? Why are 


Free Masons arraigned before the bar 
of religious societies, for no other real 
cause than that of their being secret ? 
We must be permitted to answer, 
that nothing but a degree of supersti- 
tion, ignorance, ora want of the know- 
ledge of the true principles of Mason- 


' ry, has kept them in blindness. 


We should show our real standing as 


) a society : 


rs 
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Free Masons. 


No sectarian, religious, local, or po- 
litical opinions are interfered with by 
At our admission, and 
on the very threshold, we are solemnly 
informed, that Free Masonry will not 
interfere with our duty to God, our 
opinions of religion, or our allegiance 
to our country, further than this: we 


must believe in the eternal and living 


/ Ged. Here the Jew, and the Gentile, 


iar Peeks ae gets 


as well as the Christian, can be re- 
ceived. 

A Society thus founded, the first 
corner stone whereof is a belief in the 


- eternal God, cannot be presumed to be 
» irreligious, immoral, or disorganizing. 
| To square our actions by the rule of 


| uprightness ; to persevere in the line 


of our duty ; to restrain our passions 


/ and keep them within the compass of 


propriety ; these are among the benign 
principles of our order. 

Many ask, if such are the beneficial 
effects of Free} Masonry, why keep it 
asecret? We answer: Ina pecuniary 
point of view, Charity, one of the main 
pillars of our order, begins at home: 


" we provide for our own, especially 
| those of our family: we have all made 
» such advances as entitle us to assist- 


ance, wherever we may go, if in dis- 
tress; we must possess such secrets as 


| will enable us to know each other, in 


a way that cannot be counterfeited. 
Still Masonry embraces other impor- 
tant objects; and had it not been strenu- 
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ously mga as a secret, it could 
never have been handed down to us, 
unimpaired by length of time, and 
uninfluenced by the various changes 
which have convulsed this troublesome 
world: it would not have withstood 
the rise.and fall of empires, the ruth- 
less hand of war, and the still more 
barbarous persecutions of ignorance 
and superstition. The blood of sacri- 
ficed thousands, under the Papal law, 
attest the importance of the priaciples 


of our order, whilst it defied every 


stretch of human ingenuity to suppress 
and destroy it. Free Masonry lived 
through blood; it sustained those ter- 
rifying conflagrations ; it rode triumph- . 
ant on the floods; and we enjoy its 
salutary influence, under the protection 
of Ged and our country. 

One of the great duties of the preach- 
ers of the gospel, is, to seek out those 
to whom they may do good. If, in 
this, their great work, some of them 
should turn their attention to a Society, 
which, though secret, has in it many 
souls to be saved, why should they in- 
cur censure, when, by becoming con- 
nected with it, they may have access 
to, and form an acquaintance with, so 
large a portion of the human family, 
to whom they might otherwise for ever 
have remained strangers? Their ef- 
forts are laudable, and will, no doubt, 
be acknowledged as such by the Grand 
Overseer, where we shall all meet in 
that rest designed for the righteous. 


Brethren of the Masonic Family, 


We have this day, by travelling the 
circle of another year, been brought to 
a point, which must induce us to pause, 
and contemplate the merits of our an- 
cient and venerable patron, St. John 
the Baptist. His mission was, to pre- 
pare the way and make the path 
straight for the ushering in of the glo- 
rious dispensation under which we live. 
No great or important undertaking or 
change can be properly commenced in 
the religious or moral world, without 
due preparation. The husbandman 
prepares the earth for the reception of 
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the corn, vine, and olive: the minister 
should be prepared with meekness, 
piety, and useful knowledge: the Ma- 
son should be prepared in heart to 
receive those charitable impressions 
which characterize all worthy men; 
he should learn to subdue those pas- 
sions which impede his improvement 
in the sublime order; he should have 
a disposition so softened by the mise- 
ries of the human family, that he could 
not turn a deaf ear to the cries’ of the 
indigent; to him the widowed heart 
might pour out its sorrows and distress, 
and prefer its suit with confidence and 
success. ) 

Had none ever been Masons but such 
as were thus prepared, the tongue of 
slander would have been for ever si- 
lenced, and calumny would have sel- 
dom reached us ; but sorry am I to say, 
this is not the case. ‘The door of ad- 


mission has been too widely thrown 
open: some have entered, actuated 
by the basest designs; they have cal- 
culated on obtaining the most implicit 


confidence, and then betraying it.— 
Nevertheless, some of those have been 
compelled to sliudder, and shrink back 
in confusion ; convinced, by a glance, 
of the sacred purity of our rights, and 
struck with their importance, they 
have been ready to retire, self-con- 
demned, from the consecrated spot, 
and blush at the recollection. Should 
any have the hardihood to persevere, 
they only add difficulty to danger; for 
error and confusion being the con- 
comitants of vice, they will not be able 
to stand the test by which they will be 
tried; and if discovered, they are in- 
finitely more to be despised than if 
they never bad been Masons. __ 
otwitbstauding Free Masonry has 
occasionally suffered by the admission 
of improper persons, yet it is a pleasing 
reflection, that the place we inhabit 
was but a few years since, the haunt of 
wild beasts, and the savages of the 
wilderness; but is this day the abode 
. of men of science, morality, and broth- 
erly love; men and Masons, to whom 
fature ages must look up as the founders 


protect your sacred banner. 
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and promoters of that institution which 
they may perpetuate. Hence the ne 
cessity of a sure foundation. May 
Free Masonry be established among 
you, on the rock of ages; may its 
moral precepts make a deep and last. 
ing impression on all who profess it. 


Companions, 

Mark well the progress of all your 
work, that it may stand the test of the 
Grand Overseer’s square ; while work. 
ing with the one hand, let the sword of 
faith be grasped with the other, to 
Subdue 
hatred and animosity, overcome envy, 
and every turbulent passion, that you 
may partake of the hidden manna, and 
receive the white stone, in which the 
new name is written. Let love cement 
you; and charity stand pre-eminent 
before you ; receive to your bosom the 
forlorn stranger ; convert the unknown 
land into a peaceful home; pour the 
balsam of consolation into the afflicted 
heart; ward off the weapons of adver- 
sity ; and bestow on them the best of 
gifts, timely admonition and advice. 
And finally, my brethren, when our 
work shall be completed here below, 
and the key shall be found in the ark 
of time; when the last trump shall 
sound, and the proclamation of the 
King of Heaven shall relieve us from 
the captivity of the grave, and we are 
invited to the sanctuary of eternal rest; 
may we be prepared to trace our true 
genealogy, and be possessed of those 
essential virtues which will give us ad- 
mittance within the vail of white, there 
to be presented to the grand council 
of angels, where the eternal high priest 
presides. Amen and Amen. 


ae — 


PRESENT OR PAST MASTER’S DEGREE ; 
FIFTH LECTURE. 

This degree is highly important, © 
and should be well understood by every 
master of a Lodge, It treats of the 
government of our fraternity, the dis- 
position of our officers, and elucidates 
their requisite qualifications. It shows 
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who have received the indelible mark, 


| completed, and the capstone celebrated 
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the various ceremonies of opening and 
closing Lodges in the preceding de- 

, at laying the foundation stones 
of public structures, at dedications, and 
at funerals; also the forms of instal- 
Jation and consecration, both in the 
grand and subordinate lodges ; all of 
which will be found illustrated, in the 
third and fourth numbers of this work. 
In No. 3, page 81—87 ; No. 4, page 
121—125. 


MOST EXCELLENT MASTER’S DEGREE. 
SIXTH LECTURE. 


None but such as have served a 
faithful apprenticeship, and laboured 
as fellow-crafis, a sufficieat length of 
time to entitle them to take rank among 
the master workmen; none but those 


whose work has passed, with approba, 
tion, the inspection of the master over- 
seer, and who by the unanimous suf- 
frages of their brethren, have been 
seated in the Oriental Chair, can be 
admitted to this degree. _ 

When the temple at Jerusalem was 


by the fraternity, Grand Master Solo- 
mon admitted none to this honour, but 
those who by their virtue, skill, and in- 
flexible integrity, had proved them- 
selves worthy, and were complete mas- 
ters of their profession. The duties 
incumbent on every brother who is ad- 
mitted to the degree of a most excel- 
lent master, are such as to render it 
absolutely necessary that ke should be 
perfectly acquainted with all the pre- 
ceding degrees. 

The following psalm is read or re- 
peated, at the time of opening the 
lodge. 


PSALM XXiv. 


“The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein, For he hath foun- 
ded it upon the seas, and established 
itupon the floods. Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord? and who 
shall stand in his holy place? He that 








hath clean hands, and a pure heart? 
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who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He 
shall receive the blessing from the 
Lord, and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation. This is the genera- 
tion of them that seck him, that seek 
thy face, O Jacob. Selah. Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift- 
ed up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in. Whois 


| this King of Glory? the Lord, strong 


and mighty, the Lord, mighty in bat- 
tle. Lift up your heads, © ye gates, 
even lift them up, ve everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of Glory? the Lord 
of Hosts, he is the King of Glory. 
Selah.” 


The following Psalm is read, or re- 
cited, during the ceremony of receiving 
a candidate : 


| PSALM CXXii. 

_“T was glad when they said unto 
me, let us go into the house of the 
Lord. Our feet shall stand within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem. Jerusalem is 
builded as a city that is compact to- 
gether: whither the tribes go up, the 
tribes of the Lord, unto the testimony 
of Israel, to give thanks unto the name 
of the Lord. Forthere are set thrones 
of judgment, the thrones of the house 
of David. 

“ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; 
they shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity, within thy palaces. For my 
brethren and companions’ sakes, I will 
now say, peace be within thee, Be- 
cause of the house of the Lord our 
God, I will seek thy good.” 


The sixth chapter of the second 
Chronicles is also occasionally imtro- 
duced, accompanied with solemn cere- 
monies. : 
Charge to @ Brother, who is received 

and acknowledged as a Most Ex- 

cellent Master. 


‘“‘ BrorHeER, 
“ Your admittance to this degree of 





| 


Masonry, is a proof of the good opin- 
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ion the brethren of this lodge entertain 
of your Masonic abilities. Let this 
consideration induce you to be careful 
of forfeiting, by misconduct and inat- 
tention to our rules, that esteem which 
has raised you to the rank you now 
possess. . 


“It is one of your great duties, as a 
most excellent master, to dispense light 
and truth to the uninformed Mason; 
and I need not remind you of the im- 
oor ap of complying with this ob- 
igation without possessing an.accurate 
acquaintance with the lectures of each 
degree. 


“If you are not already completely 
conversant in all the degrees heretofore 
conferred on you, remember, that an 
indulgence, prompted by a belief that 
you will apply yourself with double 
diligence to make yourself so, has in- 
duced the brethren to accept you. 

“Let it therefore be your unremit- 
ting study to acquire such a degree of 
knowledge and iiiformation as shall 
enable you to discharge with propriety 
the various duties incumbent on you, 
and to preserve unsullied the title now 
conferred upon you of a Most Excel- 
Jent Master.” 


The following song is solemnly 
sung. 


MOST EXCELLENT MASTER’s SONG. 


By Brother T. S. Webb. 


All hail to the morning 
That bids us rejoice ; 
The temple’s completed, 
Exalt high each voice ; 
The cap-stone is finish’d, 
Our labour is o’er ; 
The sound of the gavel 
Shall hail us no more. 
To the Power ens, who ever has 


guide ) ne 

The tribes of old Israel, exalting their fame ; 

To him who hath govern’d our hearts 
undivided, 

Let’s send forth our voices, to praise his 
great name. 


Compsnions, assemble 
On this joyful day, 
Th’ occasion is glorious, 

The key-stone to lay ; 
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Fulfill'd is the promise, 
By the Ancient or Days, 
To bring forth the cap-stone, 
With shouting and praise. 
Ceremonies. 
There’s no more occasion for level 0; 
plumb-line, ; 
For trowel or gavel, for compass, Or square, 
Our works are completed, the ark safely F 
seated, : 
And we shall be greeted as workmen mog & 
rare. 


Now those that are worthy, 
Our toils who have shar'd, 
And prov’d themselves faithful, 
Shall meet their reward. 
Their virtue and knowledge, 
Industry and skill, 
Have our approbation, 
Have gain’d our good will. & 
We accept and receive them most excellen> ~ 
masters, 2 
Invested with honours, and power tf” 
preside ; a 
Amongst worthy craftsmen, wherevey 
' assembled, f 
The knowledge of Mason's to spread fay 
and wide. e 


ALMIGHTY JEHOVAH, 
a mews and fill 
is lodge with thy glory, 
Our hearts with y ood will ! | 
Preside at our meetings, 
Assist us to find 
True pleasure in teaching 
Good will to mankind. 
Thy wisdom inspired the great institutio 
Thy strength shall support it, till natu 
exptre ; 
And when the creation shall fall into ruis 
Its beauty shall rise, through the midst « 
the fire! 


The ceremony closes with the fo 
lowing passages of scripture. 


2 Curon. vii, 1—4 


“ Now, when Solomon had made : 
end of praying, the fire came do 
from heaven, and consumed the bum 
offering and the sacrifices; and t) 
glory of the Lord filled the hous 
And the priests could not enter into th 
house of the Lord, because the gl 
of the Lord had filled the Lord— 
house. 

And when all the children of Is 
saw how the fire came down, and t 
glory of the Lord upon the house, t 


1 bowed themselves with their faces 
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the ground upon the pavement, and 
worshipped, and praised the Lord, 
saying, For he is good; for his mercy 
endureth for ever.” 


PSALM CXXXiy. 
- & Behold, bless ye the Lord, all ye 


stand in the house of the Lord. Lift 
up your hands in the sanctuary, and 
bless the Lor. 


Lion.” 


= mB 


THE CHRISTIAN MASON. 
NO. I. 


Hail, mystic art, in mercy given, 
To light the path which leads to Heaven. 


As the origin, principles, and end of 
Masonry, are subjects of deep and 
solemn import to the initiated, and of 
no inconsiderable interest to others, a 
brother may certainly be indulged in 


') making an humble attempt, to throw 
7 on them a few scattered rays of such 
) light as he possesses. For though all 
) light is derived from one great lumina- 


ry, it may be so reflected from a recip- 
ient object, as to irradiate recesses in- 
accessible to a direct emanation. 

I shall therefore attempt, in a series 
of numbers, to show that the origin of 
Masonry is divine; that its principles 
are spiritual, and that its end is salva- 
tion. If I succeed, as I trust I shall, 
Imay be instrumental in removing the 


|} doubts and prejudices of our opponents, 
)} and of elevating the dignity of our art, 


house 


into th 
he gle 
Lori 


of Is 
and t 
se, t 
faces 


in the estimation of its professors. In 

wing this intention, however, I 
shall deviate from the plan of all who 
have written en the subject before me, 
and leaving the porch of the temple, 
penetrate, with all due reverence, into 
the sanctities of its interior, where, if 
the reader will accompany me, he shall 


@ ere long, become convinced of the fol- 


lowing fact, as expressed in the lan- 

ene of the Rev. Salem Town, viz: 

“The principles of Speculative Free 

Masonry have the — co-eternal and 
d 


The Lord, that made |} 
t heaven and earth, bless thee out of 
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| unshaken foundation—contain and in- 
culcate, in substance, the same truths, 
and propose the same ultimate end, as 
| the doctrines of Christianity taught by 
| divine revelation.” 
It isa truth taught in the holy scrip- 
| tures throughout, and abundantly con- 
| firmed by reason and experience, that 
_ mankind have sadly degenerated from 
the state in which they were originally 
; created, and in which the Great Archi- 
| tect of the Universe pronounced them 
“coop.” It is also a truth, founded 
‘on, and confirmed by the same testi- 
| mony, that every operation and dispen- 
sation of Divine Providence is intended 
| and calculated to obviate the miserable 
| effects of that lamentable apostacy. 
| Innumerable are the means which 
| Omnipotence has furnished for our re- 
formation; and nothing but a perver- 
sion and prostitution of the powers 
which he is continually giving us for 
retracing the path of declension, can 
defeat the merciful intention of the 
Divine Giver, which is to lead us baek 
to our lost paradise, and reinstate us 
in our primitive happy condition. To 
effect this gracious purpose were the 
scriptures written, redemption wrought, 
Masonry instituted, and a thousand 
other means of grace afforded. 

But notwithstanding the great mul- 
tiplicity and infinite variety of those 
means which have been graciously pro- 
vided to effect our reformation and re- 
storation, there is one wonderful trait 
that characterizes the whole, and can 
be traced through them all—each cgn- 
taining within itself the same reproof 
and thesame instruction. For whether 
we look to the Scripture, or to reason, 
to the heavens, or to the earth, to 
the dispensations of 'Providence, or to 
the operations of nature, we shall find 
a wonderful consistency and harmony 
in so many various modes of inculca- 
ting the same. truth—that to aberrate 
from order is to depart from happiness, 
and that to return to the one, is to 
enjoy the other. 

Were this, however, all that they 








teach, we should be little benefitted by 
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the study. But they not merely rep- 
resent to us the value of what we have 
lost; they go much further, and in- 
struct us how to regain it, by pointing 
out the direct path, and leading us in 
it, step by step, so|long as we will con- 
sent to follow. ‘That Masonry was 
piven by God to man, for this express 

rpose, shall be made to appear 

ereafter. 

But the most grand, sublime, and 
important of all the means appointed 
for our reformation—that from which 
ali others are derived, and to which 
they are all subordinate, is the Word 
of God. This is the great source and 
fountain from which all truth directly 
emanates, (however diversely it may 
afterwards be reflected) whether spir- 
itual, or natura! ; theological, or scien- 
tific. Nay, however bold may appear 
the assertion, I am prepared to prove 
that there is not, nor ever has been in 
any age of the world, a single useful 
art or science, but its origin may be 
traced to divine revelation. It is a 
mistaken idea to suppose, that the 
advantages of such revelation, (even in 
a natural point of view,) have been 
confined to Jews and Christians. Mil- 
lions, who never heard of the God of 
Israel, or the Christian Redeemer, 
have been incalculably benefitted by 
the religion of each. Civilization, and 
its attendant plessings, would never 
have blessed any portion of mankind, 


had human reason, unaided by reve-’ 


lation, been the sole director of human 
operations ; and those nations and 
tribes, who are now the most remote 
from civilization, are those who have 
been the farthest removed from the 
enlightening sphere of divine truth. 

he Greeks and Romans, in their 
most elevated state of learning and 
refinement, were totally unconscious 
that all.their wisdom, learning, and 
arts, were attributable to divine reve- 
lation; for though they worshipped 
some hundreds of divine attributes, in 
the form of as many gods, yet every 
single or complex idea of moral recti- 
tude which they possessed, was de- 


| it had passed. 
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rived from the revetation of our ow, 


great Lawgiver; who under differen; 
characters, has ever been making suci, 


| dispensations and manifestations 9; 


truth to his fallen creatures, as wer 
best adapted to their various state, 
and capacities. But though it is in. 
sisted that the fountain is the same, E 
(as there is, and can be, but one 
fountain of wisdom, ) yet it is concede: 
that the stream approached then 
through a long and circuitous channel, 
and had become more or less pollute; 
by the impure medium through whic) 
Rome was indebted ty 
Greece, and Greece to Egypt, who 
derived all her intellectual treasures 
from the deseendants of a family who & 
were undoubtedly versed in all the 
sciences of an antediluvian world, 
which had originally been revealed to 
man by God himself, as was the art 
of agriculture to Adam. 


gious rites of the ancient Egyptians, 
afford strong presumptive evidence oi 
the perversion of very sublime spiritual 
mysteries, which had been perfectly 
intelligible to the antediluvians, but the 
true end and meaning of which had 
been gradually lost sight of by suc- 
cessive generations. What a wide 
field is here open for vague conjecture 
to all who are not versed in the mys- 
teries of Masonry! But Masonry 
teaches us 'that the sublimest science 
which had thus been retained in ex- 
ternal symbols, the genuine internal 
meaning of which had been forgotten 
or perverted, was the science of cor- 
respondences, or the art of contem- 
plating spiritual subjects in natural 
forms, of perceiving every physical 
and material object to be a perfect 
type or figure of some intellectual or 
moral gene according to the idea 
of St. Paul, where he says, “ The in- 
visible things of Him from the creation 
of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead.” 
But more of this in some future nun- 
ber. 
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One thing is certain, that the learned | 
men of Greece derived all their higher 
branches of science from Egypt.— 
Thither went the philosophers of 
Greece in pursuit of knowledge—to 
the country so long the residence of 
the chosen people, and whose memora- 
ble exodus might well have excited 


ithe attention, and employed the pens 


YP 


of the Magi of Egypt. Residing, as 
the Jewish people were, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Pharaohs, 
and bordering on that commercial peo- 
ple the Tyrians, the nature and prin- 
ciples of their theocracy could not be 
unknown to so inquisitive a people as 


the Greeks,* who, we are told, were 


ever on the search for knowledge, and 


} inquiring into the nature and principles 


of every new thing. Can it be sup- 


posed then that they were ignorant of 


the Jewish history, or religion? They 
must have been partially acqyainted 


\ with the leading principles of both ; 


the existence of One Supreme Being; 
the Decalogue ; the conquest of Canaan, 
&e. Such memorable circumstances 
could not be wholly unknown to the 
Socrates, Platos, and Aristotles of 
Greece. If this be admitted, one con- 
sequence will follow, that in place of 
wondering at the advances made by 
the philosophers in moral knowledge, 
it ought rather to surprise us that they 
went no further; for such a decisive 
evidence as was given to the Jews, in 
proof of the truth of their revelation, 


} must have imparted a splendour to 


» their tenets which the pagans could 
» not overlook. The sanction afforded 
» to the Greek theists, by such a weighty 


> precedent, would have its force, and 


) assist the friends of truth in the sup- 


» port of doctrines which they were 
| anxious to confirm and divulge, as far 
) as their political system would admit. 
) Is it not then to be presumed that the 
_ most essential ideas towards the forma- 


tion of systems for the maintenance of 


' political, civil, and moral order, in 


évery nation under heaven, are bor- 


41! 


rowed from revelation, and not the 
ordinary product of intuitive percep- 
tion? In my next I shall confine my- 


_ self more particularly to the spirituali- 


ty of Masonry. 
a 


THE CHRISTIAN MASON. 
NO. II. 


The Great Architect, and Grand 
Master of the Universe, condescends 
to act through subordinate instruments, 
appointed for the purpose by Diviae 
Wisdom ; and however various in de- 
gree such means may be, they never- 
theless all act upon one plan, and all 
their operations tend to the same end. 
Thus the Holy Word, the angels in 
Heaven, and the men on earth, are all 
instrumental agents, (in their respec- 
tive degrees,) in promoting the accom- 
plishment of one Divine purpose, viz. 
the rebuilding of that which 
was destroyed by the fall. "For after 
that lamentable event, the soul of man 
ceased to be the habitation of the liv- 
ing God, but became a ‘ den of thieves,’ 
and ‘ the cage of unclean and filthy 
birds.’ 

Now, the rebuilding of this spiritual. 
edifice, or the regeneration of man, ac- 
cording to the eternal and immutable 
laws of Divine OrpEr, must proceed 
on the same plan that governed his 
original creation, and the construction 
of the whole universe; and as God is 
one, so is the plan of his operations, in 
the least as well as the greatest of his 
works; in singulars and particulars, 
as well as in generals. For asa 
contains within itself the constituent 
principles of the whole, so every move- 
ment in the minutest circle of onper 
bears an exact correspondence to the 
most stupendous in the greatest.— 
Therefore the process of building the 
temple at Jerusalem, is a perfect figure 
and representation (in rare. of 
the creation of the universe, and both 
correspond to the rebuilding, recrea- 








* Acts xvii. 21. 


tion, or regeneration of Man. B 
keeping this fact in view, we shail 
| soon be enabled to perceive that the 
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same correspondence can be traced, 
not only through every orb in the uni- 
verse, but through every object, down 
to the least, which can be found on the 
one we inhabit. It will then be seen 
that each individual man is a micro- 
cosm or little world in himself—the 
universe in miniature. For every, the 
least particular appertaining to man, 
is but the miniature image of some 
corresponding particular appertaining 
to the universe, that grand and mag- 
nificent temple of Jehovah. 

In tracing, from link to link, this 
wonderful and mysterious chain which 
connects the minutest particle of cre- 
ated matter with its Creator, and Him- 
self with the whole, we shall perceive 


the propriety of that Scripture lan- 


guage ‘which not only compares a good 
man to a temple, but actually pro- 
nounces him to be such. As in the 
third chapger of Paul’s first Epistle to 
the Corinffians, verse 16; the sixth 


‘chapter of his second Epistle to the 
same,+verse 163; and various other | 


places. 

But though the Great Creator of al. 
things condescends to dwell in these 
inferior temples of flesh and blood, yet, 
as Solomon says in his inimitable con- 
secration prayer, “ the Heaven of Hea- 
vens cannot contain him.” His pre- 
sence fills-all space—his influence 
pervades all substances ; and wherever 
a due reception of such Divine emana- 
tion is not prevented by evil, there is 
histemple. Heaven, the universe, the 
world we inhabit, with its animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms, together 
with all the particulars of each, derive 
their existence and subsistence from 
his life giving presence; and these 


were all created for the sake of his 


darling creature, Man ; who, while he 
ained the Divine image and like- 
ness, was the pure temple in which his 
Creator peculiarly delighted to dwell. 
But man fell—the temple was de- 
stroyed, and not one stone was left 
upon another, but all was thrown down. 
o aid us in rebuilding it, the heaven- 
ly mysteries of Masonry were revealed 
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to man; and, as before stated, th 
whole process of rebuilding it, (or the 
whole process ef regeneration) corres. 
ponds to the creation of the heavey 
and the earth. “ And the earth was 
without form, and void—and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep—an( 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said, Let 
there be Licnt, and there was Licnr.” 
The building of the ark by Noah—the 
tabernacle by Moses, and the temple 
by Solomon, were all types, figures, 
and correspondent images of the same 
wonderful work. 

As a truly penitent man advances 
in his pilgrimage from death unto life— 
from Egypt to Canaan—from a state 
of sin and misery, to a state of good- 
ness and happiness, he finds his pro- 
gress marked by various stages or de- 
grees, which — as so many land 
marks, encouraging him with hope and 
confidence to persevere in his journey, 
Each of these stages or degrees is re. 
presented by a corresponding degree 
in. Masonry (as it is also by each par- 
ticular day in creation) until the spi- 
ritual traveller attains to the seventh— 
when his pilgrimage terminates in 
peace and rest. Regeneration js ac- 
complished—the temple is completed, 
and the Great Architect, who “ works 
in us to will and to do of his own good 
pleasure,” and without whom “ we can § 
do nothing,” may be said, with great § 
propriety, “ to rest from his work.” 
Such a state is the seventh day—af 
Sabbath—when the implements of la-F 
bour are laid aside. : 

Before I'descend, however, to any} 
further particulars in showing the just F 
and perfect agreement between type: F 
and antitypes, | beg leave to make af 
few observations by way of illustratin: 5 
what was merely hinted at above, viz. F 
that in all things, both physical and 
moral, natural and spiritual— a par! § 
contains within itself all the constituent F 
principles of the whole ;” as a right un- F 
derstanding of this proposition will F 
pave the way for a more particular in: F 
vestigation of our subject. 
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It has been an axiom of philoso- 
yhers, that “particular representa- 
tions are so many images of the gener- 
al, and generals of particulars which 
are classed under them.” Thus, as 
there are four seasons in the year, so 
there are in each four corresponding 
intervals of time, viz. morning, noon, 
evening, and night. ‘The four inter- 


ivals of the year are represented in 
‘these four times of the day, and corres- 


a 


) those of the night. 


pond thereto; the morning to spring, 
the mid-day to summer, the evening 
to autumn, and the night to winter. 
Thus not only the diversities of days 
represent themselves in the diversities 
of years, but also the least minute of a 


iday; for whatever constitutes the ag- 


gregate or whole of time in a year’s 
space as a general, must have the 


) smallest interval ranged in its proper 


place, as one of the particulars con- 
stituting it, in like manner, every two 
hours of every day corresponds to its 
month, for there are twelve times two 
hours in every day, as there are twelve 
months in the year. Those in the 
morning represent the vernal or spring 
months: those in the afternoon the 
summer months: those at night the au- 
tumnal and winter months, [For 
the warmth of spring and heat of sum- 
mer, correspond to the twelve hours 
of the day : and the cold and darkness 
of autumn and winter, correspond to 
If we go further, 
like correspondences occur in their 
lesser divisions, as thé first minutes of 
every hour with the fourth part of any 
day, and so on. 

What is here predicated of time, 
will apply with equal propriety to 
every created thing in the universe, 
from the greatest tothe smallest.— 
Hence the ancients were in the habit 
of considering every individual man as 
a microcosm or little world; for this 
natural or material world proceeds, 
(like its inhabitants) derivatively from 
the spiritual world, and only contin- 
ues to subsist by a constant connection 
and correspondence therewith. It is 
asa spiritual thing formed into a palpa- 
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ble and material thing—or as an es- 
sence clothing itself with a form—or 
as a soul making to itself a body— 
and this in a sense perfectly consist- 
ent with the Mosaic account of the 
creation. And as man is not only an 
image of the material world, but (as 
to his soul) an image also of the spir- 
itual world, so is the material world 
of consequence an image of the spiritual 
world; according to the adage of the 
renowned Hermes Trismegistus : Om- 
nia que in calis, sunt in te>ris terres- 
tri modo; omnis que in terris, sum 
in ceelis celesti modo. ms 

The grand science which formed 
the basis of antediluvian Masonry, 
was the science of Correspondence, or 
the science of reading the word of 
God in the objects of creation. For 
the holy Worp as to its, essence, is 
coeval with God himself, and was 
first written on the page of creation— 
invisible things being understood by 
the things that were made. But after 
the fall, when sin had so clouded the™ 
human intellect as to shut out allim- 
mediate spiritual light, the Almighty 


permitted it to -be gradually transcri- 


bed, by inspired men, for the use of 
the fallen race—first in hieroglyphics, 
and afterwards in the Hebrew lan- 


age. 

Nien had lost this true original lan- 
guage of nature (with a few exceptions) 
before the flood, even among the pos- 
terity of Seth and Enoch ; but to pre- 
vent its being for ever totally lost, the 
pious Enoch had early begun his tran- 
script in hieroglyphics, by which it was 
preserved for the benefit of such post- 
diluvians as would not be incapacita- 
ted by evil for the reception of spirit- 
ual light. The early ancients, after 
the fleod had some knowledge of this 
wonderful science derived down to 
them by tradition though without any 
perception of it in themselves; and it 
remained longest among the Egyptians, 
of which their hieroglyphics, or sacred 
sculptures were a principal part: but 
by degrees they became so far corrupt- 
ed and blind, as to lose sight of the 
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things represented, and to worship 
their representatives or images. Hence 
the origin of their foolish idolatry of 
beasts, birds, fishes and ei 


I 
GRAND LODGE OF NEW-YORK. 


_ The grand lodge of this state, com- 
menced its annual communication, at 
Tammany [fall, in the city of New- 
York, on the first Wednesday in June 
last, and continued its session from day 
to day (Sunday excepted) till the Mon- 
day following, when the lodge was 
closed.’ *Strange as it may appear, to 
our distant brethren, we have received 
no official communication on the sub- 
ject, and of course, can give no intelli- 
gence of their proceedings. We will, 
however, venture to state, from respect- 
able authority, that, our most worship- 
ful brother Daniret D. Tompxtns, Vice 
President of the United States, was re- 
elected grand master, and our worship- 
ful brother Joun Brisu, Esq. of Pough- 
keepsie, was elected deputy grand 
master ; and further we say not. 
og RE 

AARON’S BAND. 

At the annual meeting of Aaron’s 
Band of Royal priesthood, held at St. 
John’s Hall, New-York, May 6th, 
1821, the following members| were 
appointed to office : 


R. R. Hosea Dodge, 7th H. P. 
B. W. Peck, 6th H. P. 
Joel Jones, 5th H. P. 
Gerret Morgan, 4th H. P. 
Silas Lyon, 3d H. P. 
Gair Blanchard, 2d H. P. 
Gerrit Lansing, 1st H. P. 
William F. Piatt, Secretary, 
John Utt, Guard. 


nae 


THE CHURCH OF ALL DENOMINA- 
TIONS. 

On the 27th of May, the corner 
stone of a church was laid near Che- 
rokee Hill, eight miles from Savannah. 
When completed, this church is to be 
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opened to all sects of Christians, aud 
is to be called “ the church of all de. 
nominations.” This noble undertak- 
ing, we are informed, springs from the 
liberality and benevolence of Free 
Masonry. The corner stone was laid 
under the immediate auspices of T. U. 
P. Charlton, grand master of the state 
of Georgia, attended by a large pro- 
cession of Masons and other citizens. 
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COLUMBIA GRAND COUNCIL OF 
ROYAL MASTER MASONS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


Silas Lyon, Th. Ill. G. R. Master, 
Gerrit Lansing, Dep. G. R. M. 
Hosea Dodge, Grand Warden, 
Pierre T. Decevee, G. R. Marshal, 
Gerrit Morgan, S. G. R. Marshal, 
Benj. W. Peck, J. G. R. Marshal, 
Thomas Slade, G. R. Recorder, : | 
Ransom Beach, G. R. Treasurer, 
Isaac B. Camp, G. R. Herald, 
Jas. C. Leffingwell, G. R. Conductor, 
John Utt, G. Royal Centinel. 
Meet on the 8th day of every 
month. 
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** Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
YOUNG. 


The inconveniencies, and evils, aris- 
ing from unnecessary delay, the mis- 
chiefs caused by tardiness and irreso- 
lution in any good pursuit, and the fol- 
ly of leaving for to-morrow, that whieh 
might easily be done to-day, have been 
exposed and censured by the sages, 
and ridiculed by the wits of every age; 
but that their endeavours to prevent 
procrastination are unsuccessful, is 
proved by the experience of every day. 

He who will not do any thing to-day, 
because he imagines there are difficul- 
ties in the way, which on the morrow 
will be removed; will find himself in 




































































the same situation with the clown, who 
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waited upon the banks of a stream un- 
til its waters should pass along, and 
allow him to cross: in waiting, he lost 
that which could never be regained, 
and the stream continued its course ; 
for the procrastinator will find obstruc- 
tions always existing to retard his pro- 
gress, and combinations of untoward 
circumstances to depress his industry, 
which in reality require nothing but 
perseverance and resolution to over- 
come. 

The man who truly desires to be 
useful, will find every day equally pro- 
pitious, and success always ready to 
' reward laudable exertions and steady 
' perseverance; whilst he who suffers 
' himself to be overcome by imagina- 
ry troubles, and will never go forward 
' for fear of being disappointed in the 
end, will pass his life in useless inac- 
| tivity, and sluggish listlessness. He 
' who will not struggle with the oar, but 
; depends upon being wafted forward by 
the impulse of the wind, will learn, 

but perhaps too late, that he has been 
indulging in hopes of receiving that 
| assistance which indolence has no rea- 
son to expect. 

The idler resolves that this shall be 
the last day, that he will eat the bread 
of indolence, and the drunkard that to- 
» morrow he will mend his ways; the 
morrow comes, and with it new plea- 
> sures to'lay exertion asleep, whilst the 
> smell of the bottle, causes the sotto for- 
get his determination, and enter into 
; new resolutions, only that they may be 
broken. | 

Man passes his days looking down 
the vista of futurity upon the fields of 
felicity, which he resolves soon to 
visit, but will not set forward to-day, 
for fear of being overcome by the fa- 
tigue of the journey. Thus it is also 
| with regard to our eternal welfare; 
| every man promises that on some fu- 
' ture day he will change his course of 
' life. In youth, being engaged in world- 
_ ly pursuits, or allured from the path of 
duty by the love of pleasure, we defer 
_ this important concern, until age has 
calmed the passions, and laid ambition 
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asleep; but there are many causes that 
may render age unfit for such a task : 
and who knows that he will live to be 
old? Vain man! boast not thyself of 
to-morrow, for we know not in what 
moment the oil will be exhausted that 
feeds the lamp of life. 

If we really wish to mend our ways, 
now is the given time, if we wait until 
to-morrow, new shackels will be im- 
posed, it requires a firm resolution, and 
the victory is won, our own exertions 
are required, when assisstance will be | 
given; but miracles are not to be ex- 
pected. 

Man is but a shadow, his earthly 
existence is but of short duration, and 
if we neglect to make proper use of the 
present moment, we may never again 
have an opportunity of doing good ; 
and are at the same time in danger of 
being reckoned with the unworthy ser- 
vant, who hid his talent, 

* For time, no more than streams, is at # 


stay. 
The flying hours are ever on the way.” 


OMAR. 


Pee 


INTERESTING CONFESSION. 


The following highly interresting, 
and remarkable confession of a con- 


_demned malefactor, only twenty-two 


years of age, at the time of his execu- 
toin, was originally published in the 
form of a letter from the clergyman 
who attended him in prison; and after- 
wards published in a London Maga- 
zine, from which it has been copied 
into some American prints. Think- 
ing it worthy of preservation, and cal- 
culated to interest the feelings of many 
of our readers, we, cheerfully, (by par- 
ticular request) transplant it into the 
Register. 

“ My father was a_ respectable 
tradesman in this town, and I, his only 
son, was educated with all possible 


care, under his immediate inspection, 
to succeed him in his business. From 
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my earliest years, my disposition was 
silent and reserved, and the perusal of 
instructive and entertaining books, the 
dearest and almost sole employment of 
my leisure hours. I avoided, from 
choice, the noisy pleasures of the 
world ; and my parents cherished me, 
en account of this exclusive attach- 
ment for my home, with redoubled af- 
fection. In my seventeenth year ] 
lost my mother. My father continued 
single for a considerable time longer, 
in content and happiness ; he was ac- 
tually approaching his sixtieth birth- 
day, when he had the weakness to fall 
in love, (if, indeed, the passion could 
be so termed) with the youthful daugh- 
ter of one of our neighbours, whose 
only riches consisted in her extraordi- 
nary beauty and unsullied reputation. 
He formally demanded her hand of her 
parents ; and the latter, who had look- 
ed upon him as a thriving, wealthy 
tradesman, compelled their child, part- 
ly by threats, and partly by persuasion, 
to pledge her faitlt to him, rather with 
her lips than with her heart. «The 
wedding day was already fixed, when 
my fa ther fell dangerously ill: he, 
however, soon partially recovered, and 
although his physician, and some still 


remaining weakness, counselled to de- | 


lay, he paid but little attention to 
either, symmoned up all his strength, 
and celebrated his marriage as well, 
and as gaily as his situation permitted. 
But on that very day, whilst seated 
amid his friends, enjoying the delights 
of the festive board, he suddenly be- 
came so faint and ill, that he was 
obliged to be carried from the table to 
his bed, from which he never again 
arose. He lingered in this state a 
whole year. And it is certain, incon- 
testibly certain, that this ill-starred 
marriage never was consummated. 

«“ Meanwhile the maiden whom he 
bad espoused, assumed the name of his 
wife, and in reward for the resignation 
and cheerfulness with which she sup- 
ported the toils, and fulfilled the duties 
of an affectionate and careful nurse, he 
bequeathed to her, by his will, his 
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whole property ; and left me, his only 
son, against whom .he had never ha; 
cause to utter a single complaint, wit) 
the exception of y° scanty legal por 
tion, pennyless! How much sie 
soever I might now appear to have, 
hate, or at least, to shun a person wh; 
had deprived me, almost in an unlay. 
ful manner, of a considerable fortune, 
the contrary feeling prevailed over my 
resentment. She was, as I have a). 
ready observed, young, beautiful, 
an irreproachable character ; mild an: 
obliging towards every body, and fron, 
the first moment of our acquaintance, 
peculiarly engaging in her behaviou 
tome. Little then aware of the rea. 
son, I yet sought her company at ever; 
leisure hour—delighted in her conver. 
sation—often asked her opinion on th: 
concerns of the house, and soon ob- 
served with secret pleasure, that she 
was on her part anxious to obtain mine, 
even on trifles, and followed my advice 
with the most scrupulous attention. 
Thus passed on some months, and | 
thought not on the danger of our grov- 
ing attachment: but when she dail; 
became dearer to me, when no plac 
without her any longer had charms fo 
me, and sleeping or waking, her ide: 
was constantly present to my thoughts; 
then, too late, I observed the flame 
that glowed within my breast. Ter- 
rified at the precipice on which I stood, 
and resolved as much as possible to 
avoid one who never could be mine, | 
should immediately have quitted my 
father’s house, had I not been with- 
held by the dread of the comments my 
fellow citizens would make on my cov 
duct, by whom it might have bee: 
deemed the effect of anger against m) 


parent for so unkindly disinheritin;p 
me—by the present situation of affainy 
ity 0! : 
which my presence was absolutely inf 
dispensable; and lastly, by the evi— 
dently approaching dissolution of m)— 


in our business, to the pros 


still beloved father. 


“ However, I maintained, during i 
some time, my resolution of shunning t 
her society; but no sooner was she 
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aware of this, than on the first oppor- 


tears in her eyes to tell her the reason 
of such an alteration in my conduct, 
for which she had never intentionally 
given me any cause, I stammered out 
something in the form of an excuse ; 
but all that I could say, was, by her, 
gently, yet clearly refuted ; and at last, 
as my agitation increased, and some 
words escaped me, which but too well 
explained my real feelings, she could 
no longer restrain the impulse of her 
aflection, but throwing herself into my 
arms, avowed her attachment to me. 
This event put an end to all constraint 
on my part, and no longer endeavour- 
ing to disguise my love, I still forced 
myself to try to impress on her mind 
the impossibility of her ever being 


mine, and the absolute necessity of an | 


eternal separation from her; arid after 
a heart-rending effort, burst from her 
in agony and despair. But she clung 


the legal, nominal wife of my father; 


BE set before me the speedy removal ef 


that obstacle, and insinuated the de- 
lightful hope, that a mere name would 
be the insuperable barrier to the ac- 
complishment of our mutual wishes. 
Her urgent entreaties, and the con- 
fidence with which she adverted to the 
latter alluring argument, finally over- 
powered my weak opposition. But 
before that holy name, before whose 
judgment seat I am about so soon to 
appear, I swear to you, reverend sir, 
that nothing passed between us, with 
which my conscience, at that awful 
hour,can reproach me. A tender em- 


} brace, and reciprocal assurances of at- 


4) tachment and constaney, were all that 


) I wished for, attempted to obtain, or 


.p she permitted. 


“ At length my father expired ; and 


) some weeks afterwards, she renewed 
> her entreaties and persuasions for me 
) to procure legal advice for our guid- 


» ance. 


I dared not undeceive myself; 
but in proportion as my love for her 


+ augmented, my once confident hope 
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|| of ever possessing her had declined, 
tunity, following me to a sequestered | 
part of the house, she implored me with | 


At length, trembling for her sake, and 
desperately desirous of putting an end 
to the distracting uncertainty in which 
I existed, I hastened to the nearest ad- 
vocate, and unreservedly confided to 
him every circumstance of our situa- 
tion. He inspired me with hope, in- 
stantly dispatching a petition in my 
name to the High Ecclesiastical Court 
for a dispensation; but, either from 
ignorance or carelessness, (for I would 
not willingly impute worse motives to 
my countryman) he touched so lightly 
on the important point of the uncon- 
summated, yet legally concluded mar- 
riage, that a double motive, and a dark, 
artful design, were, with too great seem- 
ing justice, afterwards imputed to us 
on that account. 

‘“* Imagine to yourself our transports 
of joy, when at the end of three weeks 
we received the most ample permis- 
sion to marry; and from a state of 


'| tormenting anxiety, we are at once 
to my arm, asserted that she was but 


elevated to the calm confidence of bliss 
in our approaching union. Can you 
doubt the purity of our attachment, 
when J affirm to you, by the Omnipre- 
sent Deity, that, notwithstanding this 
permission, notwithstanding she was 
my very shadow, and watched every 
look of mine to obey it; though I loved 
her with indescribable ardour, and 
thought of nothing but haw I might 
best promote her happiness, and cers, 
tainly might with a word have induced 
a woman, who loved me far better 
than herself, to dare every thing for my 
sake, I repeat that more than four 
weeks went by, without any thiag more 
having passed between us, which we 
could not, without hesitation, or the 
fear of blame, have confessed to the 
severest inquisitor of our conduct. 

*“ We no longer kept our love or 
our intentions a secret from the world ; 
but made open preparations for our 
approaching wedding, and by the sin- 
gularity of the event, excited the curi- 
osity and attention of our neighbours 
already envious of our felicity. The 


| magistracy interfered ; commanded us 
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to postpone our marriage, and made a 
report of the whole affair to the E-ccle- 
siastical Court. God alone knows the 
reason which induced them to resolve 
upon a new proceeding, which annul- 
led their former decision: but sure | 
am, that the distraetion of the unfortu- 
nate traveller, who feels himself reel- 
ing down the edge of an unfathomable 
precipice, cannot be compared to mine, 
when | was summoned to appear be- 
fore them, and heard the overwhelm- 
ing sentence which renounced our 
union. And then her tears, her grief, 
her misery—to describe our feelings, 
would be far beyond my powers: | 
cannot—will not—do it—it would on- 
ly give unnecessary pain to your friend- 
ly heart, and shake that resolution 
which will ere long be so necessary for 
my Own support.” | 
Here the unhappy man paused for 
some minutes ; tears no longer to be 
restrained burst from his eyes; and 
mine, I acknowledge, flowed freely : 
he perceived them, gratefully pressed 
my offered hand, and continued his sad 


| tale. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


i 


SORROWS UNSEEN. 


The superficial observer estimates 
happiness by appearances. To the 
young, especially the rich seem to be 
happy ; so seems to be the man who is 
rolled in an elegant carriage; or he 
that enjoys popular favour; or he that 
dwells in elegant mansions ; or he that 
is surréunded with gay and honoura- 
ble companions, and ‘withholds not his 
heart ftom any joys.’ But if we could 
open the recesses of the hearts of those, 
whom, perhaps, we envy, because we 
fancy them to be happier than our- 
selves, we should often be surprised, 
to find in them more care than plea- 
sure, and more distressing anxiety, or 
even anguish than enjoyment. 

As I wasentering a great city, I pas- 
sed a mansion, which indicated to my 


_ disordered fancy, that it was the abode 


of earthly bliss. Its marble founda- 





tion suited at the same time for beauty 
and durability; its lofty walls rising 
story above story ; its halls and porti- 
cos and gravel walks, surrounded with 
trees and gardens, and otlrer works of 
nature and art, to delight the fancy and 
regale the senses ; these outward beau- 
ties and elegancies, with all that im- 
agination readily painted as dwelling 
within, snch as spacious rooms, fine 
furniture, men servants, maidens, and 
all the other enjoyments, which 
wealth and taste can procure, con- 
strained me to say as I passed by, 
“¢ Surely this is an abode of happiness.” 
Scarcely had this sentence been utter- 
ed, before I passed another build- 
ing, and then another, and went on 
with similar reflections, till I had 
gone by the splendid assemblage of 
palaces, which vied with each other in 
beauty, and yet seemed the more beau- 
tiful for being situated together and 
reflecting beauty upon each other — 
The train of thought, commenced at 
a sight so interesting, continued some 
time during the progress of my jour- 
ney. How happy, said I, are the inhabi- 
tants of those buildings ; they. want for 
nothing, and their enjoyments are 
heightened and rendered doubly de- 
lightful by the refreshments of taste 
and the elegancies of literary attain- 
ment. ‘Thus I was led insensibly to 
| despise my humble dwelling and en- 
joyments, and all the dwellings and 
enjoyments but those of a few, a very 
few, who reside in superb and magnifi- 
cent mansions. i 

The words of Solomon came to 
mind, The heart knoweth its own lit- 
terness, and immediately my imagina- 
tion, as ifto make some atonement for 
her recent transgression, commenced a 
new train of reflections, accordant 
with the serious realities of sober life. 

«« Enter the first mansion,” said she, 
“around which the drapery of happi- 
ness is so tastefully drawn, and you 
will behold a scene of real sorrow. 
The mistress of this family has been 


wasting for years by a cousumption, 





which has baffled all human prescrip- 
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tion. ‘The elegant mansion is better 
than a house, because it wards off the 
rain and wind. 

But her splendid apartments, and her 


| fine furniture, and her sumptuous table, 


and her numerous attendants, do not 


; abate the flood of her sorrows. Her ap- 
| petite sickens at the mention of food ; 
her eyes turn away from the sight of 
' splendour; and the very sound of the 
_ feet of her domestics, causes her teeble 
| nerves totremble. But who can tell the 
| sorrows of her heart ? What may be 
| occasioned by the sight of abundance 


which she cannot enjoy? And what 


| by the prespect of leaving these splen- 
_ dors which she cannot retain? 
' what by the thought of mouldering to 

_ atoms in the tomb? And what by the 

| assurements of appearing at the bar of 
| her final Judge ? 
| of Solomon, The heart knoweth its 
_ own bitterness. 


And 


True are the words 


As I continued my journey, unatten- 


: ded by any fellow traveller, my ima- 
' gination still continued her reflections, 


and jalmost led me into a reverie. 
“ Go now, said she, and see what is 


_ in the next dwelling. It was but a few 
| days ago that a messenger arrived from 
the army with tidings respecting a fa- 
_ vourite son of this family. ‘This son had 
entered into the service of his country 
_ with all the ardour of ambition, and all 
_ the parade of patriotism. But while 


his heart beat high with these emo- 


| tions, the hearts of his parents palpi- 


tated with the mingled anxieties of 
hope and fear; and his sisters trem- 
bled at the thought of his approach to 
the field of battle. Every breath of 
intelligence from this son and brother 
bad been received with trembling 
anxiety, and till the arrival of this 
message, all had been favourable. The 
messenger presented a letter to his fa- 


ther, in which it was written, that. 


there had been a great battle, in which 
this young man had fallen among pia- 
ny other brave youths of his country. 
The heart knoweth its own bitterness. 

The owner of the next mansion 
came upon the stage of action, with 
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every advantage of friends and fortune, 
talent and education. ‘The fairest pros- 
pects of advancement were before him, 
and a train of admirers shone around 
him. But now he has done with all 
public business. He rarely visits the 
places which were once enlivened by 
his shining qualities. His former ad- 
mirers are ashamed to own his ac- 
quaintance, and a dark cloud lowers 
over the whole. prospect before him. 
He idles away his days in the insipid 
round of animal indulgencies, and is 
fast sinking in the gulph of oblivion. 


| ‘The melancholy fact is, that he was 


too free with the wine when it was red, 
and when it gave colour in the cup. 
He might recover; but his invincible 
habit has declared that he shall surely 
die. His parents are covered with 
shame, and his broken hearted wife 
waits for the day, when her greatest 
comfort will be, that she is a widow. 
The heart knoweth its own bitterness. 

Bat enter into another of these su- 
perb buildings which “attract your at- 
tention, and raise yourenvy. Noone 
languishes here with complaint, or is 
grieved for a son fallen in battle, or is 
trembling for a friend sinking in the 
whirlpool of intemperance. Yet in this 
house dwells an accomplished daugh- 
ter, who was seduced from the path of 
virtue, by listening to the flatteries of 
a deceiver. And her heart, and her 
mother’s heart, and her father’s heart, 
and her brother’s heart, and her sister’s 
heart, knoweth its own bitterness. 

Nor is there any end to this bitter- 
ness. ‘Think what embittered the cup 
of Haman, which prosperity had filled 
even to the brim. He declared that 
this honour, and wealth, and friends, 
and power, availed him nothing, so 
long as he saw Mordecai, the Jew, sit- 
ting at the king’s gate. ; 

Learn then not to estimate happi- 
ness by the abundance of external en- 
joyments ; that trouble begins with an 
improper desire of increasing happi- 
ness ; and that the first step towards 
relief from trouble, is repentance. 

VIATOR. 
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FROM BELZONI’S TRAVELS. 
AN EGYPTIAN DESERT. 


It is difficult to form a correct idea 
ofadesert, without having been in one. 
It is an endless plain of sand and stones, 
and sometimes intermixed with moun- 
tains of all sizes and heights, without 
roads or shelter, without any sort of 
produce or food. ‘The few scattered 
trees and shrubs of thorn, that only ap- 
pear when the rainy season leaves 
some moisture, barely serve to feed 
wild animals, and a few birds. Every 
thing is left to nature; the wandering 
inhabitants do not care to cultivate 
even these few plants, and when there 
is no more of them in one place, they 
go to another. When the trees be- 
come old, and lose their vegetation in 
such climates as these, the sun, which 
constantly beams upon them, burns 
and reduces them to ashes. I have 
seen many of them entirely burnt. 
The other smaller plants have no 
sooner risen out of the earth than they 
are dried up, and all take the colour 
of straw, with the exception of the 
plant harack; this falls before it is 
dry. Speaking in general of a desert, 

there are few springs of water, some 
of them at the distance of four, six, and 
eight days journey from each other, 
and not all of sweet water; on the 
contrary, it is generally salt or bitter, 
so that if the thirsty traveller drinks 
of it, it. increases his thirst, and he 
suffers more than before; but when 
the dreadful calamity happens that the 
next well, which is so anxiously sought 


- for, is found dry, the misery of such a 


situation cannot be well described.— 
The camels, which afford the only 
means of escape, are so thirsty that 
they cannot proceed to another well ; 
and if the travellers kill them, to ex- 
tract the liquid which remains in their 
stomachs, they themselves cannot ad- 
vance any farther. The situation must 
be dreadful, and admits no resource. 
T must not omit what I have been told 
happens in such cases. 

Many perish, victims of the most 
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horrid thirst. 
of acup of water is really felt. He 
that has a zenzabia of it is the richest 
of all. In such a case there is no dis- 
tinction ; if the master has none, the 
servant will not give it to him; for 
very few are the instances where a 
man will voluntarily lose his life, to 
save that of another, particularly ina 
caravan in the desert, where people 
are strangers to each other. Whata 
situation for a man, though a rich oue, 
perhaps the owner of all the caravans ! 
He is dying for a cup of water—no 


one gives it to him—he offers all he | 


possesses—no one hears him—they 
are all dying—though by walking a 
few hours farther they might be saved ; 
the camels are lying down, and can- 
not be make to rise—no one has 
strength to walk—only he that has a 
glass of that precious liquor lives to 
walk a mile farther, and perhaps dies 
too. If the voyages on seas are dan- 
gerous, so are those in the deserts; at 
sea, storms are met with; in the de- 
sert, there cannot be a greater storm 
than to find a dry well: at sea, one 
meets with pirates—we escape—we 
surrender—we die: ia the desert, they 
rob the traveller of all his property and 
water ; they let him live, perhaps, but 
what a life! to die the most barbarous 
and agonizing death. In short, to be 
thirsty in a desert, without water, ex- 
posed to the burning sun, without shel- 
ter, and no hopes of finding either, is 
the most terrible situation a man can 
be placed in; and, I believe, one of 
the greatest sufferings that a human 
being can sustain: the eyes grow in- 
flamed, the tongue and lips swell, a 
hollow sound is heard in the ears, 
which brings on deafness, and the 
brains appear to grow thick and in- 
flamed ; all these feelings arise from 
the want of a little water. In the 
midst of all this misery, the deceitful 
morasses appear before the traveller 
at no great distance, something like a 
lake, or river of clear fresh water. 
The deception of this phenomenon is 
well known, as I mentioned before ; 









It is then that the value & 
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‘death comes to relieve him. 








ut it does not fail to invite the long- 


ing traveller towards that element, and 
to put him in remembrance of the 
happiness of being on such a spot. If, 

rchance, a traveller is not undeceiv- 
ed, he hastens his pace to reach it 
sooner ; the more he advances towards 


it, the more it goes from him, till, at 
last, it vanishes entirely, and the de- 
-luded passenger often asks where is the 
water he saw at no great distance ; he 
ican scarcely believe he was so de- 


ceived; he protests that he saw the 
waves running before the wind, and 
the reflection of the high rocks in the 


' water. 


If, unfortunately, any one falls sick 
on the road, there is no alternative : 
he must endure the fatigue of travel- 


ling on a camel, which is troublesome, 


even to healthy people, or he must be 
left behind on the sand, without any 
assistance, and remain so til! a slow 
What 
horror! What a brutal proceeding to 
a sick man! No one remains with 
him, not even his old and faithful ser- 
vant; no one will stay and die with 
him; all pity his fate, but no one will 
be his companion. Why not stop the 
whole caravan till he is better, or do 
what they can for the best till he dies ? 
No, this delay cannot be; it will put 
allin danger of perishing by thirst, if 
they do not reach the next well in such 
atime; besides, they are all different 
parties, generally of merchants and 
travellers, who will not only refuse to 
put themselves in danger, but will not 
even wait a few hours to save the life 
of an individual, whether they know 
him or not. 

In contrast to the evil, there is the 


' luxury of the desert, and also its sports, 
which is generally at the well; there 


one enjoys all the delight of drinking 
as much water as one likes, which 
tastes not unlike cordials or other pre- 
cious liquors, with the others in that 
situation. The beasts, mixed with 
birds, drink together close to the well. 

is a kind of basin made with 
clay, which is filled up by the drivers, 
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from the well, where the thirsty ani- 
mals all drink together, camels, sheep, 
dogs, donkeys, and birds, as it is the 
only time they can partake of that 
liquid ; for if it is not drawn up from 
the well they cannot reach it. I only 
saw four species of birds, viz. the vul- 
ture, crow, wild pigeon, and partridge. 
Of this last we eat some, and found 
them exceedingly good ; the crows are 
the most numerous; they tease the 
camels by picking their wounds, if 
they have any. ‘The other, and most 
pleasing diversion, is the beautiful 
damsels who come as sheperdesses to 
water their flocks, who, after being 
assured that there is no danger in ap- 
proaching strangers, become more 
sociable. On.such occasions, our ob- 
serving their gestures afforded us great 
amusement; but, our water skins filled, 
and the camels loaded, we were obliged 
to quit those dear sports, with the hope 
of meeting another like it in a few days, 
and so on till we reached the blessed 
Nile ; but the journey was pleasant 
enough this day,as we had a well only 
within a few hours. 


I 
For tne Masonic Reaister. 


ANCESTREL PRIDE. 


Many are so mean and slavish in 
their sentiments, as to imagine that 
nothing either noble or manly can oc- 
cur, except from persons who derive 
their origin from royal or patrician 
lineage believing that such classes 
are endued with feelings quite dis- 
tinct and foreign to those of the lower 
orders. ‘I had thought (says Poins) 
that weariness durst not have attached 
one of so high blood ;” and Ite. fur- 
thermore expresses his surprise, that 
“a prince should be so loosely studied, 
as to remember so weak a composi- 
tion as small beer.” The sentiment 
in latter times has been carried toa 
still more ridiculous extent; as by a 
new species of logical deduction, wor- 
thy of the cause, the genealogy of the 
man is now ascertained by his own 
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merits. After our revolutionary strug- 
gle had developed the splendid quali. 
ties of Washington, many of the British 
writers endeavoured to prove him the 
illegitimate descendant of some licen- 
tious nobleman; being perfectly wil- 
ling to sacrifice ever: the moral reputa- 
tion of his titular ancestor, if it would 
afford any evidence in support of their 
favorite principle. We have also seen 
a very laboured attempt to shew, that 
the celebrated Paul Jones was of simi- 
lar extraction. These men, however, 
like Marius, could boast of no statues, 
triumphs, or dignities of ancestors ; 
but like him they inherited only patri- 
otivm and enterprize, with a thorough 
contempt of hardships and danger. 
That sentiments, such as we have 
alluded to, should be inculeated in the 
despotic governments of the old world, 
where their prevalence is necessary to 
the existence of aristocracy, is certainly 
to be expected. But it “ cannot but 
make the judicious grieve” to witness 
the efforts which are made in this_re- 
publican country, in support of the 


same childish predilection—here, too, 


in this meongenial soil, where (as has 
been well observed,) but few of us can 
trace back more than one generation, 
without running our heads against a 
stall or a lap-stone. 

The doctrine, abstractedly, is too 
absurd torequire confutation ; and any 
person who should uphold it from con- 
viction, has fair claims to the cell of a 
mad-house. The principle is at war 
with common sense; repugnant to the 
lessons inculeated in Holy Writ; and 
averse even to the common chemical 
investigation of the fluid itself, which 





«“ ' courses through 
«The natural gates and alleys of the body.” 

The greatest genius of this, or pro- 
bably of any other planet, hag repeat- 
edly placed the subject in ps most lu- 
dicrous light; and in no instance has 
he done so with greater effect, than 
where his Moorish Prince demands 
such test. 


“ jet us make incision for your love, 
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“ To prove whose blood is reddest, his, « 
“‘ mine.” 
But it is worthy of remark, that thos 
who hold the “ vulgar orders” in th 
most sovereign contempt, are thoy 
who have most recently risen fron 
them 
cumstance have been enabled to cay 
off the “shreds and patches,” whic) 
for generations have hung loosely o 
their “ recreant limbs ;”” but whose 
“Fire-new stamp of honour is scarce ye 
cold.”’ 

These. fellows, not unlike the culpri 
in the crowd, find it necessary to by 
extremely vociferous, in order to a 
vert suspicion; and we have rarely 
failed of discovering, that in all such 
cases, the lineage of this clamorovs 
gentry was generally inferior to that 
of the wife of Jack Cade; who, as the 
daughter of a dace pediar, made her. 
self out (by a little “ paltering in ; 
double sense,”) a descendant of the 
ancient family of the Lactes. 

Of the innumerable instances hov. 
ever, which have passed under ow 
observation, none ever struck us more 
forcibly than one of a certain pletho- 
ric bon-vivant gentleman, who was 
ever harping on family respectability, 
and yet his own father was a found: 
ling scholar of the Blue-Coat charity 
school! Another instance, and one 
far more notorious, is that of a weal: 
thy broker, who “ sweeps along” with 
magisterial stride, in the precincts o! 
Wall-street. He too (as Virgil says 
“is another Marcellus”—for literally 
indeed, he was a Master of Horse: 
having early in life been 

¢ ————-a jaded groom 
Who has. kiss'd the hand, held the stirrup, 


And, bare-headed, plodded by the foot- 
cloth mule” 


of many worthy, but. now reduced 
men, whom he scorns opprobriously 
for their beggary. And yet, the 
wealth of this stern foe to “ vulgar- 
ity,” has been wrung by the most 
“vile means” from po, very mea 
who now receive his “ proud contume- 


who, by some fortuitous cir. 


es ae 


——_o,, “_— ——_———r—ao— ior 
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::? whose riches were acquired by 
rious extortion—graduated on the 
proximation of a dial index to that 

fatal hour, which, to the unsuccessful 
erchant, brings destruction of profes- 

sional credit, as the 


(‘forfeiture of the bond.” 


To proceed in the detail of similar 
pxramples, would extend the present 
article much farther than was intend- 
d; we shall therefore defer our vo- 
Juminous summary, until another oc- 
asion. Inthe mean while, we shall 
eave the reader to anticipate many 
urious anecdotes of the sudden chan- 
‘Biges that have occurred in the fortunes 
of some of our most supercilious dig- 
nitaries. We shall, on resuming the 
subject, hold up a mirror, not like 
Banquo, to show a flattering prospect 
of the “balls arid sceptres” to be 
hereafter grasped by their dull proge- 
ny; but to reflect—the “long stretch- 
ed line” of their humble and much 
despised forefathers. In the progress 
of our design, we. may sometimes 
have occasion to give “high reach- 
ing” bank directors, the “day and 
date” when fingers that are now almost 
too tender for the “ precious metals,” 
were accustomed to a diurnal contact 
with substances of far inferior consid- 
eration. Or we may bring to the re- 
collection of many a contemptuous 
merchant, the happy, but wished-to- 
be-forgotten hours, when, 


« As a flaxen headed cow-boy, 
He whistled o’er the lea. 


'In short, we shall spare no exertions 
‘to harrow up the pride of such infla- 
ted wretches, who turn pale at the 
‘mention of their family badge, and, 
like sir Percie Shafton, become horror 
' struck by the presentation of a “bare 


bodkin!” But in doing this, we shall 
Most scrupulously avoid any allusions 
| which can, in the most remote degree, 
inflict a pang to sensitive and honour- 
able minds. ‘To those who have not 
yet forgotten their own former occu- 
pations ; or, who hold in sacred vene- 
ration, their virtuous forefathers, how- 
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ever lowly or ignoble their calling— 
whether they headed “rash levied 
numbers” in the field; or were more 
humbly employed “in closing rivets 
up,” as the honest armourers of form- 
er ages. 


RIN 
EMPEDOCLES AND GAUTERET. 


Two instances, only, are recorded, 
of the voluntary destruction of human 
beings in the volcanoes of A2tna and 
Vesuvius. The first, which happened 
more than two thousand years ago, we 
have transcribed from Lemprieres’s 
Classica! Dictionary; and the latter, 
which occurred in the present year, 
we copy from the publications of the 
day. We accompany them with the 
single remark, that in all the astonish- 
ing vicissitudes of the world, the moral 
construction of man appears to have 
undergone no radical alteration. 


EMPEDOCLES. 


A philosopher, poet, and historian, 
of Agrigentum, in Sicily, who flourish- 
ed, 444 B. C. He was the disciple of 
Telauges the Pythagorean, and warmly 
adopted the doctrine of transnfigration. 
Le wrote a poem upon the opinions of 
Pythagoras, very much commended, 
in which he spoke of the various bo- 
dies which nature had given him. He 
was first a girl, afterwards a boy, a 
shrub, a bird, a fish, and lastly, Em- 
pedocles. His }oetry was bold and 
animated, and Kis verses so universally 
este¢meéd, that they were publicly re- 
cited at the Olympic games with those 
of Homer and Ilesiod. Empedocles 
was u0 less remarkable for bis humani- 
ty aud social virtues than for his learn- 
ing. He showed him-elf an inveterate 
enemy to tyranny, and refused to be- 
come the sovereign of his country. He 
taught rhetori¢ in Sicily, and often al- 
leviated the anxieties of his mind as 
weil as the pains of his body with mu- 
sic. It is reported that his curiosity 
to visit the flames of the crater of #t- 
na proved fatal to him. Some main- 
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tain that he wished it to be believed that 
he was a god, and that his death might 
be unknown, he threw himself in the 
crater and perished in the flames. His 
expectations, however, were frustrated, 
and the volcano, by throwing up one 
of his sandals, discovered to the world 
that Empedocles had perished by fire. 


Others report that he lived to an ex- 


treme old age, and that he was drown- 
ed in the sea, 


GAUTERET. 


A leap into the crater of Vesuvius. 
The foreign journals lately mentioned, 
that a Frenchman had put an end to 
his existence, by jumping into the cra- 
ter of Mount Vesuvius.-as we have al- 
ready mentioned in the Mercury. As 
there is no instance of the kind upon 
record since the days of Empedocles, 
we are enabled, by the following ex- 
tract of a letter from a gentleman of 
Bristol, now on the continent, to con- 
firm the statement in the foreign jour- 
nals :— ) 


“ T have now to recount a most tra- 
gical event. On the 10th of January, 
I visited Vesuvius, in company with a 
M. Gauteret, my companion also in 
my voyage from Marseilles. There 
was nothing remarkable in his manner, 
except that on our return to the Her- 
mitage, he took up a pen, and effaced 
his name, which he had previously 
written in the Hermit’s book. We 
agreed to revisit the mountain, and on 
the following Thursday he called on 
me for that purpose ; but having found 


the former visit prejudicial to my 


health, I excused myself, and he left 
me, seeming rather disappointed. On 
reading the awful catastrophe on the 
following week in the public print, I 
visited the hermit, and learned the fol- 
lowing particulars :—He came to the 
Hermitage on the Sunday, where he 
slept, after passing the whole day on 
the monntain. On Monday he em- 
pore himself in collecting pieces of 
ava; on Tuesday, after telling the 
hermit he must go once more to see 
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| indeprivable, and indestructible, s° 









the source of the lava, he ascended tie 
mountain, accompanied by his guide, 
He had no sooner reached the crater, 
than he gave his watch and hat to the 
guide, likewise a piece of money, de. 
siring him to impress the lava; a com. 
mon practice, but probably done to di. 
vert his attention. He then env elope! 
himself in his mantle, and plunged into 
the burning crater, whence he was im. 
mediately thrown out, and presented afm pre 
most horrid spectacle, all in flames wa: 
The guide saw him descending thejM the 
river of fire till he could see him no pot 
more! He has left a memorandum in deg 
the book, exonerating the guide from 

all suspicion of guilt; and stating itu 
be his voluntary act, he having. been £F 
always unfortunate in lite.” 
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ANECDOTE. the 


An eminent barrister some time diu 
since observing a witness he was aboutf ela 
to cross examine, particularly thoughit-™ all 
ful, addressed him thus :—* Come oe: 
Mr. Baconface, what are you thinking ce 
about °”’—‘The countryman, pausing iff po 
little, scratched his head and coolly a; 
replied— I have just been thinking, re 
your honour, what a charming dish wi 
my bacon face and your calf ’s heai® gr 


would make?” » by 
| he 
— 
ta 
SHORT DIALOGUE. et 


A. Pray will you have the compla- “ 
sance to take my great coat in you: a 
carriage to town? B. With grea L 
pleasure—but how will you get ii 
again? A. Oh, very easily—I shal & 
remain in it. 

oe 
RICHES AND TALENT. 


Nothing is more common than tf 
see rank and riches preferred to talent, F 
ahd yet nothing is more absurd. Tha ¥ 
talent is a much higher order 0 
power, than riches, might be prove( 
in various ways; being so much more 
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much above all accident of change, 
and all confusion of chance. But the 
peculiar superiority of talent over 
riches, may be best discovered from 
hence—that the influence of talent pill 
always be the greatest in that govern- 
ment, which is the most pure, while 
the influence of riches will always be 
the greatest in that government which 
js the most corrupt. So that from the 
preponderance of talent, we may al- 
ways infer the soundness and vigour of 
the commonwealth; but from the pre- 
ponderance of riches, its dotage and 
degeneration. 
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if SRIAL VOYAGE OF MR. FONTAINE, 
WITH OTHERS. 


It is with great satisfaction that we have 
it in our power to lay before our readers, 
the following communication of Mr. Clau- 
dius G. Fontaine. Nearly forty years have 
elapsed since the enterprize to which he 














ight alludes, took place; and seldom does it 
ome, occur that any are left, to relate to suc- 
king ceeding generations, the particulars of im- 
Ng «® portant events, in which they at so remote 





a period have themselves participated. We 
regret that the limits of our publication 
i will*not allow us to avail ourselves to a 
greater extent, of the information afforded 
by the interesting works, placed in our 
hands through the politeness of Mr. Fon- 
taine. The reputation of our correspond- 
' ent is too well established to require any 
ylai- fe corroborative testimony “to convince us 
youre. of the truth of his assertions ;” and we shal! 
rea ‘herefore insert such parts only, as are ne- 
t iife cessary to elucidate his references ; toge- 
hall & ther with the letter of M. Pilatre de Ro- 
- zier, and an extract from the account of 
M. Faujas de Saint Fond, in order to an- 
' nex his explanations. 


New-York, June 20, 1821. 


















1 to 
ent, | Ma. Luruer Pratt, 
hai Sin—Having seen inserted, in the 





tenth number of the “ Masonic Regis- 
| ter,” a citation of Mr. Cavallo, o 
aerostation, | take the liberty to ob- 
serve to you, that I find that author 
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incorrect, particularly in what regards 
myself, as one of the seven persons — 
who ascended in the large balloon at 
Lyons; and J] cannot conceive the 
cause of his eagerness to interpret my 
motives as to the participation in that 
enterprize. 

Yet I do not wonder at Mr. Caval- 
lo’s inaccuracy, as he wrote that de- 
scription at many hundred miles from 
the city where the ascension—took 
place, when the accounts made on the 
very spot by men of science, were 
equally erroneous. 

To convince you of the truth of my 
assertion, | send you the work of Mr. 
Fanjas de St. Fond on aerostatical 
experiments, where you will find se- 
veral letters giving a description of the 
ascension alluded to, and to which I 
have thought proper to make some 
little corrections in the way of re- 
marks. 

Permit me sir, to state briefly to 
you, that being in the intimacy of Mr. 
Joseph Montgolfier (who resided with 
me, every time his business called him 
to Lyons,) I assisted very often at the 
first experiments he made with aeros- 
tats: he afterwards associated his bro- 
ther Etienne, in that discovery, and 
sent him to Paris, where he effected 
experiments of the same kind, in the 
presence of the royal family. 

Joseph Montgolfier was prevailed 
upon at Lyons, to construct by seb- 
scription, a large balloon, with which 
he intended to raise some large ani- 
mal, like an ox or a horse, &c. I 
took a very active part in the con- 
struction of that machine; and one 
morning, I told Mr. J. Montgolfier i in 
a joking way, that I had dreamt I 
should ascend in his balloon ‘instead 
of the intended animals: my friend 
seized the hint, he told me he had 
guessed at my ’ proposal, and added 
that he was thinking of going up him- 
self, so that we should both ascend 
tugether, which nobody had yet at- 
temped. 

1 was in that pleasant expectation, 
when we understood that Mr. Pilatre 
ik ff 
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de Rozier, and the Marquis de Ar- 
lande intended to ascend in a balloon 
which was ready in Paris. Mr. de 
Faujas gives the relation of that voy- 
age, and also a description of the 
ascension of Messrs. Charles and Ro- 
bert, in a balloon inflated with inflam- 
mable air, which took place soon after 
that of the aforesaid gentlemen. 

I saw, to my great mortification, 
our voyage delayed: the immense size 
of our acrostat, requiring a long time 
to make it complete. It was hardly 
finished when .Pilatre de Rozier, and 
Count Dampierre arrived from Paris, 
with letters of Etienne Montgolfier to 
his brother Joseph: they. told him 


their intention was to ascend in the | 


balloon we were preparing. At that 
time two friends of mine, one a natu- 
ralist, the other a geographer, had 


‘ agreed to ascend with Mr. J. Mont- 


goltier, and me: we mentioned it to 
Pilatre, who said we should then be 
six, instead of four: _in fact, our ma- 
chine could carry up many more. 

Soon after, arrived the Prince 
Charles de Ligne, who took a great 
proportion of the subscription, and ex- 
pressed his wish to ascend with Mr. 
Montgolfier, who could not refuse him, 
nor the Count de Laurencien and 
Count d’Anglefort, as they insisted to 
be also of that aerial voyage. 

I then found myself under the neces- 
sity of requesting my two friends to re- 
linguish their intended ascension ; with 
the promise of Mr. Montgolfier that 
they should accompany us in another 
balloon, which he contemplated mak- 
ing entirely of silk, and on a new plan. 

Ours being finished, it was inflated 
several times, and in one of these ex- 
periments, Prince de Ligne observed 
to me that he did not expect I could go 
in the gallery, as it had only six fit 
places, which were all engaged. I an- 
swered him, I did not care, that I had 
been the first who had proposed to as- 
cend, and that if the balloon could go 
up, I should go with it: he did not ap- 
pear to be pleased with my answer, and 
I left the place. 
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It was at that very time that the fire 
was so badly managed, that the upper 
part of the balloon was burnt. You will 
see by Mr. de Faujas’ work that the 
damage was soon repaired. Mr Mont. 
golfier reproached me_ with having 
ceased to conduct the fire, and wished 
me to assist again in the last experi- 
ments. 

The aerostat having been exposed te 
rain, snow, and frost, for several days, 
the coarse tow cloth it was made of, 
became injured in many places, and we 
were under the necessity of taking off 
the net which surrounded it, and of ty- 
ing the cords of the gallery to the bal- 
loon itself, | 

On the 19th of January 1784, as) it 
was ready to ascend, Mr. Pilatre de 
Rozier was the fifth person who went 
into the gallery; and the balloon was 
ascending, when [ perceived Mr. Mont- 
golfier conversing with Mr. De Fles- 
selles the intendant: I took him in my 
arms and carried him into the gallery, 
of which I seized hold myself, when it 
was several feet high, and went up un- 
perceived by those who were in it, ex- 
cept Mr. Montgolfier. 

The balloon was at a considerable 
height, when Prince de Ligne seeing 
me, appeared quite surprised, as Well 
as some of the other aeronauts. He 
expressed some disapprobation, as he 
had observed to me a few days before, 


‘that there were only six seats in the gal- 


lery, &c. &c. Lanswered him pretty 
boldly, and repeated what [ had told 
him before, that I was the first human 
being who had expressed the design to 
ascend in that balloon ; and to cut the 
matter short, that I was not under his 
control; “ Princes, added I, may con- 
sider themselves our superiors on earth, 
but in the aerial regions we are now 
exploring, we are all equal, and on the 
same level.” 

The shortness of the voyage, of 
which you will see the particulars, pre- 
vented further discussion, and on the 
same evening at the theatre, the Prince 
embraced me, and gave me every mark 
of friendship, &c. &c. 
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You will excuse me, sir, for having 
taken so much of your attention for the 
rusal of these uninteresting particu- 
lars, which have become a great deal 
moye so, from the lapse of time that 
has intervened. My intention has 
| been only to convince you that Mr. Ca- 
yallo, or any other author who may 
have asserted that my ascension in that 
balloon was a “ very remarkable in- 
| stance of enthusiasm, rather than cour- 
| age,” has been in the wrong, as I had 
| certainly time to reflect on my deter- 
mination. 
I remain Sir, Se. 
. FONTAINE. 

P. S. Give me ‘aie to also ob- 
serve to you, that experiments with 
inflammable air (or hydrogen gas) were 
often made by my friend Joseph Mont- 
golfier, long before the Savans of Pa- 
ris had (as mentioned in your Journal) 
introduced that new mode; and,I my- 
self, saw in Lyons, several of these ve- 
ry experiments, &c. Some time be- 
fore the ascension of his balloon, at 
Lyons, Joseph Montgolfier made the 
experiment of parachutes. Being in 
the city of Avignon, he threw from 
the tower of the palace of the Vice 
Legate, a basket with a sheep in it, 
to which was attached a parachute ; 
and the animal descended safe into a 
field, where he was afterwards found 
grazing. 


Letter of M. Pilatre de Rosier, to M. Fau- 
jas de Fond. - 
Sir, 


The subscription opened at Ly- 
ons before the first erial voyage, was 
for the purpose. of repeating the ex- 


periment made at Versailles. The 
cost of the machine was estimated at 
4,400 livres; and it was constructed 
sufficiently large to raise.a horse, or 
such other animals as might be sus- 
pended, to the amoynt of 8000 Ibs : but 
M. de Montgolfier has now far exceed- 
ed his own engagements, as well: as 
the expectations of more than 100,000 
spectators, by elevating 15,600 Ibs. to 
the height of 3,132 feet. The exper- 
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iment lasted but 57 minutes, of which 
only 17 were employed in filling , the 
balloon, containing 145,000 cubic feet 
of rarefied air, produced by the com- 
ustion of 500 Ibs. of alder wood. As 
to the voyage, of which so much has 
been said at Paris, it is a chimera en- 
gendered by the envious, who endea- 
voured to tarnish the lustre of an ex- 
periment, the success of which, very 
clearly demonstrates the utility of this 
important discovery. M. de Mont- 
golfier, who had constantly disavowed 
the reports which had been circulating 
on this subject, engaged M. de Fles- 
selles, the prefect of the province, to 
interpose his authority to oblige the 
persons who. had taken possession of 
the gallery, to leave it; but these 
brave #ronauts, penetrated with the 
most noble enthusiasm, unanimously 
resolved not to quit’ the machine, till 
it was no longer able to hold them, 
The zeal and courage of these gentle- 
men was worthy of admiration, but 
lessened the interest of the experi- 
ment, the result of which would have 
been, that the balloon would progres- 
sively have ascended to the height of 
23,240 feet. M. de Montgolfier deter- 
mined to accompany it, and at the 
moment it was leaving the ground, I 
pprang in: the weight of my body 

vaving caused the balloon to descend, 
M. Fontaine availed himself. of the 
opportunity to jump, without its being 
noticed, into the gallery. Those versed 
in physics may readily conceive that 
this excess of weight was directly op- 
posed to the projected ascension. It 
would be very difficut to give youa 
description of all the sensations the 
public seemed to experience at the 
time when this vast edifice left the 
earth: a part of the people on their 
knees; others with extended hands in 
the attitude of invoking Heaven; some 
females fainted, whilst others were un- 
able to restrain their tears. The men, 


divided between admiration and fear, 


followed in crowds, through snow and 
mud, the imposing march of the ma- 
jestic balloon. Ina word, our trav- 
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ellers in a state ecstacy (of which 
there are, few examples) seemed only 
to dread the period when they should 
The atmosphere was so 
calm, that the balloon in ager: 


descend. 


described a line perpendicular to th 


platform, where it was inflated; and 
did not deviate from its course for 
eight minutes. It descended, at length, 
ata short distance from the place of 
Scarcely had we touched 
the ground, when numerous retinues 
bore M. de Montgolfier, and the other 
hs ge in triumph to their coaches, 


departure. 


which they accompanied to the hotel 
where I staid. The express, who is 
waiting for me, prevents me, sir, from 
giving you a detail of all the means 
employed to evince satisfaction, and 
render homage to the genius of M. de 
Montgolfier. I scarcely have time to 


assure you of the consideration, and of 


the very distinguished sentiments with 
which J have the honour to be, &c. 
PILATRE DE ROSIER. 
January 28, 1784. 


M. Pilatre de Rozier is mistaken, 
for Mr. Fontaine who had assisted and 
co-operated at all the experiments, saw 
him in fact enter as the fifth person in 
the gallery, which was already about 
four feet high, when Mr. Fontaine 
lifted up Mr. J. Montgolfier (who wag 
in conversation with Mr, de Flesselles ) 
and threw him over into the gallery, 
while he himself clambered in, at the 
moment it left the platform. [M.S. 
note of Mr. Fontaine. | 


Extract of letter of M. Mathon, De la Cour, 
director of the academy of Sciences at 
Lyons. 

“ At the instant the cords were cut, 
both Messrs, Montgolfier and Pilatre 
de Rozier jumped into the gallery: 
M. Fontaine, who had had a good deal 
to do with the balloon, also jumped 
in at the moment of its departure ; al- 
though his name had not been entered 
among those who were to be of the 
voyage, yet this sudden transport of 
his, was excused on the ground of his 
services and his zeal.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. Fontaine, intimately connected 
with Mr. Joseph Montgolfier, had in. 
formed him at the first construction of 
the balloon, of his design of stationing 
himself in the gallery, and ascending 
with it: Mr. Montgolfier told him that 
this determination did not surprise 
him, for that he also intended himself 
to ascend ; and in this manner, added 
he, we shall occupy the places of the 
intended animals: but very soon after, 
the arrival of Mr. Pilatre de Rozier, 
and the Count de Dampierre, which 
was followed by that of the other ae. 
ronauts, swelled the number to six (in- 
cluding Mr. Montgolfier.) Mr. Fon. 
taine could not, however, reconcile it 
to himself, to abandon his project : he 
therefore went up to the balloon, threw 
his friend Montgolfier over, and seiz- 
ing hold of the gallery, already several 
feet from the platform, he clambered 
in himself. [M.S. note of Mr. Fon- 
taine.] | 


From the letters already quoted, and 
other authorities in the compilation of M. 
Faujas de St. Foud, we have translated 
the following summary to illustrate Mr. 
Fontaine's account——The enterprize was 
commenced by a subscription of 4,400 
livres: that sum being deemed sufficient, 
as the balloon was to be constructed on 
an economical plan, in consequence of its 
being intended merely for the elevation of 
some large quadruped. Accordingly, it 
was composed of coarse tow-cloth, which 
was doubled, and between the folds was 
stitched three thicknesses of paper Its 
height was 126 feet, and its diameter 102 
feet. No person as yet had ever ascended, 
but before it was completed, the aerial 
voyage of M. Pilatre de Rozier took place, 
and as there was then a great desire among 
many persons to foliow the example, 
the gallery was constructed accordingly. 
When finished, it was inflated several 
times, and in one of the experiments it 
caught fire from too much fuel having 
been put in the grate, but it was extin- 
guished without much dificulty by hand 
engines. Finally, on the 19th January, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1784, the ascension took place, with the 
following persons in the gallery, viz. 


M. Joseph de Montgolfier, 

M. Pilatre de Rozier, 

Count de Laurencin, 

Count de Dampierre, 

Prince Charles de Ligne, 
Count de Laporte d’Anglefort, 
M. Fontaine. 


lt rose perpendicularly for some minutes, 
and its greatest elevation was supposed to 
have been, about 500 toises—it then moved 
horizontally, until it became torn in seve- 
ral places, when it descended rapidly, but 
not so as to injure the aeronauts on com- 
ing to the ground, which they did ata 
short distance from the place of ascen- 
ion. In the evening they attended the 
theatre, where they were received with 
the most enthusiastic applause, and were 
crowned with wreaths. Mr. Fontaine, 
who was in the pit, underwent a similar 
coronation, on being’ recognized. 


Such are the particulars of this singular 
enterprize. Of the subsequent fate of the 
intrepid men who were associated with 
Mr. Fontaine in its dangers, we have gath- 
ered the following brief account: Count 
Dampierre, who wis then an officer in the 
regiment of French guards, became com- 
mander in chief on the defection of Du- 
mourier, and was killed at the battle of 
St. Amand, 1793. 
Prince Charles de Ligne, who was the 
eldest son of the author of the “ Memoirs,’’ 
‘took an opposite side to that of his aerial 
colleague, Dampierre ; and like him fell in 
battle during the same war. 
Count D’Anglefort, had then just re- 
covered from a dangerous wound received 
from a mutinous soldier in his regiment ; 
but is now dead. 
Count Laurencin, was considerably ad- 
vanced in years, and in all probability has 
long since paid the debt of nature. 
Mr. Joseph Montgolfier, is (as well as his 
| brother Etienne) now no more. 
| Mr. Pilatre de Rozier, in the following 
year, attempted, with Mr. Romain, to cross 
the British Channel, bat the balloon taking 
ire, he was precipitated to the earth, and 
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killed, 15th June, 1785, near Boulogne. 
He was about 36 years of age, and with a 
slender form, united a soul perfectly fear- 
less. He was a man of science, and had 
been for many years engaged in a chemi- 
cal laboratory at Paris. He wes after- 
wards appointed chief director of the Ly- 
ceum established by Monsieur, (tne bro- 
ther of the king,) now Louis xvii. lua the 
ascension of Etienne Montgolfier’s balioon 
at Paris, he voluntarily attached his for- 
tunes to the car, and was accordingly the 
first mortal that was ever 


Hore d 
“ Upon the sightless couriers of the air.” 


He then went to Lyons, where he bore so 
conspicuous a share in the enterprize 
which has been the subject of this article. 


tein ceeeenael , 
For tne Masonic Recister. 
SECOND ADVENT DISPENSATION. 


Mr. Pratt, 


Religion and politics are synony- 
méus. Civil and religious liberty are 
preparatory to a resurrection from the 
dead. Iam peculiarly impressed with 
the persuasion that liberty must even- 
tuate in an equality of pussessions ; or, 
in other words, it will enable us to 
comprehend that mine and thine, are 
not the language of perfect charity. 
We should yield all our possessions to 
the commonwealth, for the good and 
welfare of the whole, in all its parts 
and ramifications. The time for la- 
bour should be necessarily equal, as 
in an army, ora ship. Every one 
who eats, should culttivate the soil, or 
fish, in due proportion, say three hours 
each day—and as all must likewise 
engage in some trade, three hours 
more may perhaps suffice for such 
avocation. And, except when har- 
vest, roads, or other public duties de- 
manded, the remainder of the day 
could be spent in reading, music, 
singing, sacred dancing, and amuse- 
ments. The progress of knowledge 
being infinite, every possible stimulus 
of public applause and rejoicing should 
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be given to those whose application 
and industry enabled them to make 
the greatest progress in the arts and 
sciences, and invented the best ma- 
chinery to decrease labour. They 
might be drawn in triumphal cars, 
while 10,000 times 10,000 musicians 
were tuning their praise, and music 
and singing electrified the whole with 
supernal yoy. Every difficulty touch- 
ing a choice of individual occupation, 
could be removed by drawing of lots, 
if an appeal should be made from the 
wisdom of tlie sages, or the majority of 
votes ;—yet, who could be so hardy 
even in the present degraded state of 


Jnankind as to object ? 


In the name of the God of harmo- 
ny, and by the coat of Immanuel, and 
the water symbol of his baptism, I call 
upon ali thee separated dinks of his 
church to unite. 

Let names, and sects, and parties fall ; 

Let Christ, with us, be all in all. 

Take the crown of thorns from the 
head of that blessed Redeemer ; bring 
forth the royal diadem of peace and 
unity, and crown him Lord of all. At- 
tend better to the symbols of sacred 
writ, which is all a profound allegory, 
drawn inthe most striking images by 
Omniscience—the unutterable J Am 
that | Am. May. we assimilate as 
water, or leavened bread, or genuine 
wine, in our sacrament for the Com- 


Jforter, the key-stone of the arch.— 


Come out from all those who want 
faith in this only true consummation 
of Jesus, the chief corner-stone, by re- 
covering our primeval light of right 
reason, (Melchisedeck’s Oracle.) By 
thus returning to equality, sin, death, 
hell, will eventually cease ; because as 
all minds become united, harmonized, 
and blended into one mind, the absent 
deity would return, revive—for in one- 
another, and in him, in perfect fellow- 
ship, is immortality. All nature’s 
motto is, United we stand, divided we 


fall. 


I shall from’time to time, commu- 
nicateé to you my system of magic 
harmonies. Loving the truth, I seek 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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no gain, Freely I have received earl 
freely I impart. ‘This 
Your cosmopolite friend, is th 
Epw. P. Pace. 


——a 
PUNCTUATION. 

The errors that so frequently oc 
in punctuation, may sometimes be at 
tributed to the hurried application o 
a writer: as «¢ is exceedingly diff 
cult, says a learned author, “ to kee 
a busy eye steadily fixed upon evanes 
cent atoms.” But it oftener arises 
from ignorance of the practice; o 
more generally, as well as inexcusa 
bly, from an affectation of contempt ytrz 
for so minute a drudgery. The fol-Bhas 
lowing apecdote however, very forci- our | 
bly illustrates the importance, which 
at times, may be attached to this very 
essential, although apparently incon; 
siderable department of composition. 


Bar Ingenuity. 

A curious and very ingenious expe- 
dient was lately resorted to at a trial 
in Green-street, to save a prisoner 
charged with robbery. The principal 
thing that appeared in evidence against 
him was a confession alledged to have 
been made by him at the police office, 
and taken down in writing by a po- 
lice officer. The document purport- 
ing to contain this self-criminating ac- 
knowledgment was produced by the 
officer, and the following passage was 
read from it : 


“Mangan said he never robbed but twice 
said it was Crawford.” 


This it will be observed, has no mark 


of the writer’s having any notion off ™ 
punctuation, but the meaning he at-— ™ 
tached to it will be evident from the f * 
following mode of printing it :— : 


“« Mangan said he never robbed but twice— 
“ Said it was Crawford.” 


prisoner, begged to look at the paper. 
He perused it, and rather astonished 
the peace officer by asserting, that, so 


r 
b 
Mr. O’Gorman, the Counsel for the p 
t 
f 
far from its proving the man’s guilt, it 















early established his innocence.— 
‘This,” said the learned gentleman, 
‘is the fair and obvious reading of the 
ntence :— 

“ Mangan said he never robbed— 

“ But twice said it was Crawford.” 
he man was acquitted. —Caledonian 
Mercury. 
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ff From THe Satem GaZetTrTe. 

-eDEMr. Epitor, 


As the engraving from the celebra- 
ed picture of Zhe Last Supper, 
painted by Leonarvo pa ViNcI, an 
eminent Florentine painter, and a most 
extraordinary man in every respect, 
has become a common ornament of 
our parlours, I take the liberty to send 
you a short account of it for publica- 
tion. The original which 1 met with 
in a late number of the Edinburg Re- 
vi@, is in French, and is taken from 
a work written by the Baron de Sten- 
dahl. I have not been able to do jus- 
tice to the affecting simplicity and 
beauty of the original: but the trans- 
lation may nevertheless be useful to 
those who cannot read French. With 
the exception of a little hypercriti- 
cism onthe subject of the Apostle 
Thomas, it is one of the most satisfac- 
tory accounts that I have any where 
found of the admirable picture above 
mentioned. lam yours. 


THE LAST SUPPER. 


The intention of the painter here 
was to represent.that affecting scene, 
and to recall that identical moment of 
time, in which Jesus, regarding him 


rk 
of 
t+ 
ne § Sopher surrounded by his disciples on 


the evening previous to his death, de- 


row and pity, that one of them is a- 
bout to betray him: “Verily I say 
unto you, that one of you shall be- 
r. | tray me’? A bosom so tender and 
benevolent, must have been deeply ‘af- 
fected by the reflection, that among 
twelve friends whom he had chosen, 
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merely in the light of a young philo- | 


clares with a heart melting with sor- | 
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with whom he kept concealed in order 
to escape an unjust persecution, and 
with whom he wished to unite on that 
day in a fraternal repast, emblem of 
that union of hearts, and universal 
love which he wished to see diffused 
throughout the world, that among 
these should be found a traitor, who 
for a sum of money was ready to de- 
liver him up to his enemies. Grief, 
so affecting and sublime, required, to 
be represented in painting, a composi- 
tion the most simple, leaving the atten- 
tion wholly engrossed by the words 
which Jesus was then uttering. It 
was important too that the heads of 
the disciples should possess a charac- 
ter of grandeur, accompanied with the 
utmost dignity of action, in order ful- 
ly to impress us with the conviction 
that it was not simply the despicable 
fear of death which overpowered the 
heart of Jesus. If he had been a com- 
mon man he would have Jost no time 
in the indulgence of a sorrow which 
might prove fatal to him: he would 
immediately have killed Judas, or 
else have fled precipitately in compa- 
ny with those disciples who still re- 
mained faithful to him. That celes- 
tial purity and intensity of. feeling 
which so strikingly characterise the 
conduct of Jesus on this occasion, did 
not escape the observation of Leonar- 
do da Vinci. Shocked at the fright- 
ful enormity of so black a deed, and 
witnessing the turpitude of men, Je- 
sus becomes disgusted with life, and 
willingly abandons himself to that di- . 
vine melancholy which has taken pos- 
session of his soul, indifferent to the 
preservation of a mournful existence, 
which must be passed in the midst of 
beings so ungrateful. Jesus beholds 
his system of universal philanthropy 
destroyed. “1 am deceived saith he 
to himself, I believed the h@arts of all 
mankind like my own.” His grief is 
such, that in addressing his disciples 
in those sorrowful words, one of you 
shall betray me ;—le dares not look 
upon any ofthem. He is seated ata 


long table, the side of which farthest 
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from the window, and nearest to the 
Spectator, remains empty. St John, 
whom of all the disciples he loved 
most tenderly, is on the right. Next 
to St. John, is St. Peter; and beyond 
him appears the hard-hearted Judas. 
As the side of the table in front re- 
mains unoccupied throughout its en- 
tire -length, the spectator has a dis- 
tinct view of each personage. The 
moment of time is that in which Je- 
sus has just uttered the dreadful pro- 
phecy, and a spontaneous expression 
of indignation is depicted in the 
countenance of every one present. St. 
John, overcome by what he has heard, 
listens however with some attention to 
St. Peter, who eagerly communicates 
to him his suspicions of one of thé 
apostles on the right of the spectator. 
Judas, half turned round, endeavors to 
obtain a sight of St. Peter, and to find 
out of whom ke is speaking with so 
much earnestness, but at the same 
time endeavors to preserve his coun- 
tenance, and dispel every suspicion 
in regard to himself. But he is alrea- 
dy discovered. St. James the less, 
passing his left arm over the shoulder 
of St. Andrew, indicates to St. Peter 
that the-traitor is at his side. St. An- 
drew contemplates Judas with horror. 
St. Bartholomew, who is standing up 
at the end of the table on the lefi of 
the spectator, has risen to obtain a 
better view of the traitor, On the 
left of Christ, St. James protests his 
innocence by a gesture quite natural, 
among every people; he opens his 
arms, and presents his bosom unpro- 
tected. St. Thomas abruptly quits 
his seat, briskly approaches Jesus, and 
elevates the finger of his right hand, 
seems to say to the Saviour—“ What ! 
one of us?” Here is one of those ar- 
tifices of the pencil which reminds us 
that painthg is after all only a terres- 
trial art. ‘This picture was necessary 
to indicate the moment of time to the 
ordinary observer, and to makeshim 
clearly understand the import of the 
words just uttered by St. ‘Thomas. 
But this apostle has not that grandeur 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


of soul which ought to characterise 
the friend of Jesus. Of what conse. 
quence is it whether he was to be be- 
trayed by one or more of tus disciples ? 
One had been found base enough to 
betray so affectionate a master. It 
was the consciousness of that which 
must have overwhelmed them all for 
the moment. And immediately af- 
ter, this other reflection must have oc- 


‘curred to them—** We shall never be. 


hold him again!” And almost in the 
same breath, they would ask them- 
selves—* In what way shall we save 
him?” St. Philip, the youngest of the 
apostles, by a motion indicative of 
frankness and simplicity, rises in or- 
der to protest his fidelity. St. Mat- 
thew is repeating the alarming words 
to St. Simon, who will not believe the 
unwelcome truth, St. Thaddeus, who 
had before communicated them, ap- 
peals to St. Matthew, who had héard 
them as well as himself. St. Simon, 
the last of the apostles, on the right of 
the spectator, seems to exclaim— 
**What tale of horrer do you dare to 
utter!” But we soon feel that all 
those who surround Jesus are only his 
disciples, and after having surveyed 
the different personages, the eye 
quickly returns to, and fixes itself upon 
their divine master, whom we behold 
bowed down, indeed, but there isa 
greatness in his sorrow, which pene- 
trates us to the very. soul. The mind 
is here brought back to the contempla- 
tion of one of the greatest evils of life 
—treachery in friendship. We feel 
an oppression at the heart; we pant 
for more air—we look round, and we 
find that the painter, anticipating our 
sensations, has left open the door and 
the two windows at the lower end of 
the apartment. ‘Through these the 
eye catches a view of a distant and 
peaceful country, and we find ourselves 
somewhat relieved. . But we languish 
for that soothing tranquility which 
pervades Mount Sion, and *which so 
often induced Jesus to lead his disci- 
ples thither. The evening sun, whose 
dying rays descend through the open- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ing, diffuses a melancholy light in uni- 
son with the feelings of the spectator, 
and he too plainly perceives that this 
js the last night which the friend of 
man will pass upon the earth. At the 
setting of the sun on the succeeding 
day, he will no longer be in existence. 


a 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 


“Pray, buy a nosegay of a poor 
orphan!” said a female voice, in a 
plaintive and melodious tone, as I was 
passing the corner of the Hay-market. 
J turued hastily, and beheld a girl a- 
bout fourteen, whose drapery, though 
ragged, was clean, and whose form was 
such as a painter might have chosen 
for a youthful Venus. Her neck, 
without colouring, was white as snow; 


and her features, though not regularly | 


beautiful, were interesting, and set off 
by a transparent complexion; her 
eyes, dark and intelligent, were sha- 
ded by loose ringlets of a raven black, 
and poured their sweetly supplicating 
beams through the silken shade of ve- 
ry long lashes. On one arm hung a 
basket full of roses, and the other was 
stretched out towards me with one of 
the rose buds. [ put my hand into 
my pocket, and drew out some silver ; 
“Take this, my pretty girl,” said I, 
putting it into hers, “and may that 
God, who is the Father of the father- 
less be the preserver of your existence, 
and your virtue!—Virtuous poverty 
is no crime.” 

I was turning from her, when she 
caught my withdrawn hand; and, 
putting it to her !ips, burst into a flood 
of tears. The action, and the look 
which accompanied it, touched my 
soul; it melted to the artless grati- 
tude of this poor flower girl, anda 
drop of sympathy fell from my cheeks. 
“ Forgive me, Sir,” said she, recover- 
ing from her et while a sweet 
blush diffused itself over her lovely 


face; “my heart was full of what it 


could not express—nature impelled 
me to so free an action. You will 
pardon me, when I tell you, they 
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were the first kind words I have 
heard since | lost all that was dear to 
me on earth .”’ A sob inter- 
rupted her discourse ; she stopped and 
wept silently; then raising up her 
face from the hand on which she had 
laid it—“O Sir! I have no father ! 
no mother! no relation! Alas! Ihave 
no friend in the world! Choaked with 
her emotions, she was silent for a mo- 
ment before she could proceed.” My 
only friend is God! on himI rely; I 
submit to his will. I only pray that I 
may support with fortitude the mise- 
ries I am born to experience! To 
him, kind Sir, this heart shall always 
pray for you. May that God forever 
protect you! added she, drepping a 
courtesy, full of humility and native 
grace, as she retired. I returned her 
benediction, and went on. 

“ And can { thus leave this _ poor 
creature ?” said 1, as I walked pen- 
sively on. ‘Can I leave her forever, 
without emotion? What have I done 
for her, that can entitle me to her 
prayers? Preserved her a few days 
from death, but that is all! And shall 


I quit thee, fair flower, to see thee no — 


more? to be blown down by the rude 
blast of adversity! to be cropped by 
some cruel spoiler! droop thy lovely 
head beneath the blight of early sor- 
row!—No! thou hast been reared on 
some happier bank; thou hast been 
nurtured by the sweet fears of matern- 
al affection; thou hast once blushed 
beneath the cheering sun of domestic 
content, and under it theu shalt bloom 
again!” I turned, as I spoke: my 
heart beat with its sweet purpose. 
I saw the beautiful flower girl before 
me. I approached—caught her hand 
—the words of triumphant virtue 
burst from my lips :— 

“ Come, thou lovely, deserted girl! 
come and add one more to the happy 
groupe who call me father! the 
home shall be thine: thou shalt share 
their comforts: thou shalt be taught 
with them that virtue their father 
tries to practice!” She stopped mey 
her eyes flashed with frantic joy; she 
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flung herself on her knees before me, 
and burst into a flood of rapturous 
tears. I raised her in my arms—I 
hushed her eloquent gratitude, and led 
her toa home of happiness and piety. 
She loves my children; she loves 
their father, and is equally beloved by 
them all—and the poor orphan of the 
Hay-market is now the partner of my 
only son ! De Burcue. 
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From THE ZANESVILLE MeEssENGER. 
A NEW SILVER MINE. 


We received the following account 
of a silver mine,a few days since from 
a gentlemen in Peru, Huron county, 
Ohio. It appears that the prospect 
was considered good enough to ven- 
ture an experiment, and who knows 
but Peru, in Ohio, may prove as cele- 
brated a place for money as Peru in 
South America. 

“ A silver mine (supposed to be ve- 
ry valuable) has lately been discover- 
ed inthis county, in the township of 
Ridgefield, about five miles north- 
west from the county seat. It lies on 
the bank of Huron river, about four- 
teen miles from its mouth, on the pre- 
mises of Jabez I. [rony, and Martin 
Loudon Siago. It was first discovered 
by Mr. Daniel Page, a respectable 
citizen of this place. They have since 
formed a respectable committee, con- 
sisting of three gentlemen of candour 
and respectability, who, after mature 


deliberation, deemed it a matter of the | 


utmost importance, and therefore have 
made every exertion in their power 
to hasten a speedy excavation, in 
hopes to realize the benefits arising 
therefrom; they have now sunk about 
thirty feet below the surface, and have 
twenty feet further to dig before they 
find the hidden treasure; they have 
already found several large veins, 
which, upon trial, appear to be rich 
silver ore—and notwithstanding the 
general cry against silver mines by the 
ignorant, the proprietors have the ful- 
lest confidence of its value, and feel in 
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hopes that it will prove a complete 
antidote against hard times.” 


eT 
“MAXIM. 


There is no condition of life that 
excludes a wise man from discharging 
his duty. If his fortune be good, he 
tempers it; if bad, he masters it; if he 
has an estate, he will exercise his vir- 
tue in plenty; if none, in poverty. 

For tHe Masonic ReGisTER 

THE MOUNTAIN GRAVE-YARD. 


Surrounded by rugged eminences 
which pushed their summits into the 
“lazy pacing clouds,” 1 came to a 
small knoll, thickly covered with the 
never fading laurel. ‘Though unassv- 
ming, and lowly in its growth, it car- 
ried me back to the remote traditiona- 
ry period, when its deity, in the full- 
ness of his affection for a cruel maid, 
ordered that it should adorn the future 
brows of the worthy, and of the brave ! 
It now shadowed a place, consecrated 
as the burial ground of the humble 
mountaineer. ‘The day was cloudy— 
the sky was of that peculiar inky hue, 
which is ever the precursor of a win- 
ter storm. It was near the setting of 
asun, who in his course had “dis- 
dained to shine” on the aspiring rocks 
which envivoned this secluded spot. 
Every object, and every recollection, 
conspired to render it more gloomy— 
the long rows of sepulchral hillocks 
were arranged with the precision of 
martial columns, and to the vision ot 
the observer, they appeared confined 
to the circular boundary produced by 
the natural curvature of the ground. 

The silent tenantry of this solitary 
and romantic hill, rested from their la- 
bours, yet, “in my mind’s eye,” I 
could see the sturdy smith, of tormer 
days, leaning on his anvil, to swailow 
the post-boy’s news; and the moun- 
tain maid, tricked in all the finery of 
gaudy ribbons, aad flimsy muslins, 
tripping on airy foot across ber native 
rocks. But here, the one was no low- 
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er than the heroes whom he may some- 
times have envied; nor the other less 
happy, than those who in public as- 
semblies had 


use rustled in unpaid-for silks.” 


To the same complexion they all had 
come at last—*‘ Malice for them had 
done its worst,” and the “storied urn, 
and animated bust” of the one, - afford- 
ed as little consolation, as did the lau- 
rels which waved in the mountain 
breeze over the lowly tombs of the 
others. 


eat a — 
EXTRAORDINARY THIRST. 
By M. M. Bector anp Bronararty. 
(Translated from the French.) 


The Philomatic Society, desirous of 
complying with a request made to 
them by M. Parmentier, in the name 
of Dr. Simmons, appointed M. Bellot 
and me to examine the constitution 
and bodily habit of a woman who 
drank an extraordinary quantity of 
water. 

On Saturday the 15th of October, 
we accordingly repaired to the Hotel 
des Arts, Fauxbourg, Saint Martin, 
where the woman resided; but not 
finding her, we went to the place 
where her husband was at work, after 


procuring from the porter of the house, | 
some information respecting her, which 


corresponded perfectly with what we 
had before heard. When we found 
her, she had a pitcher of water close 
by her; and in order that we might be 
witnesses of the extraordinary fact re- 
lated, it was agreed that she should 
come and pass a whole day with one 
of us. 

On Monday, October the 17th, we 
met for that purpose, and received 
from her the following particulars.— 
Catharine Bonsergent, 
James Fery,a cobler, residing at Paris, 
in the Hotel des Arts, Fauxbourg, St. 
Martin, is forty years of age, and was 
born at Senslis; she is of a very fair 
complexion; her skin is delicate and 
freckled ; she is rather thin than lusty ; 





the wife of 
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and appears to be of a bilious habit.— 
Her arms are much leaner than apy 
other part of her body. 

After she was weaned, she was pla- 
ced under the care of her grandmo- 
ther, who drank a great deal of wine, 
and taught her to do the same. When 
she returned to her mother, she vomi- 
ted every thing she swallowed; and 
the matter she threw up was of a black 
colour. From her earliest infancy she 
had a very great thirst, and sought 
every means of allaying it. Before 
she was married, she drank three pail- 
fuls of water; but after she married, 
two pailfuls served her till she brought 
forth her first child, when she returned 
to her former quantity till she had her 
fourth child. After that period, she 
drank only two pailfuls in twenty-four 
hours. 

When she is indisposed, she has not 
the same thirst; and when she does 
not drink as much as she desires, she 
finds herself ill. When she ties in, 
she has a much greater thirst than usu- 
al. Her thirst is never greater in sum- 
mer than in winter. Salt provisions, 
which she is not fond of eating, occa- 
sion no greater thirst to her than 
others. 

Her thirst is announced by a faint- 
ness at the stomach, like that which 
one experiences when hungry. She 
has aclammy mouth, and cannot, as 
she says, swallow a morsel of bread. 
when she bas drank, she feels about 
the region of the stomach a considera- 
ble coldness, which makes her shiver 
for some time; and which obliges her 
to be continually by the fire whenever 
the weather is in the least cool. ©. 

This woman’s lower lip is very 
thick, and covered with scurf; she 
feels very severe shooting pains in it, 
especially during summer; and she 
is subject to hemorrhoids, which do 
not discharge. When she is troubled 
with these, her lip is no longer sore. 

She has had eleven children at ten 
births. She has been subject to the 

emorrhoids since she lay in with her 
first child. Of all her children, none 
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are alive but two; and all those that 
she nursed were subject to different 
maladies. Her eldest, who is still 
alive, has a disorder of the skin, some- 
thing like the itca, but it is not infec- 
tious. ‘The youngest, whom she nur- 
sed only a month, enjoys perfect 
health. 

This woman is the only person of 
her family, that has so excessive a 
thirst. She perspires in sufficient a- 
bundance; and voids urine in propor- 
tion to what she drinks. She, how- 
ever, never spits. She drinks neither 
wine, coffee, nor spiritous liquors. She 
informed us that she eats a great deal ; 
but this we did notobserve. During 
ten hours, the time she r- mained with 
us, she drank fourteen pints of water, 
which might weigh about twenty-eight 
pounds. She told us that she refresh- 
ed herself every hour and a half, in the 
night, with drinking, which makes ex- 
actly the quantity which she assurred 
us she consumed in twenty-four hours. 
During the above time, she voided ten 
pints of urine. 

M. M. Bonnard, Lair, and Robil- 
liard, Members of the Society, saw 
this woman with us for a great part of 
the day. 


6 NEB er 
WOMAN. 


Sweet tender sex! with snaresencompass'd 
round, 
On others hang thy comforts and thy rest. 
Hoge. 


Nature has made woman /weak, 
that she might receive with gratitude 
the protection of man. Yet how often 
is this appointment perverted! How 
often does her protector become her op- 
presser! Even custom seems leagued 
against her. Born with the tenderest 
feelings, her whole life is commonly a 

le to suppress them. Placed in 
the most favorable circumstances, her 
choice is confined to a few objects ; 
and unless where singularly fortunate, 
her fondest partialities are only a 
modification of gratitude. She may 
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reject, but cannot invite ; may tel} 
what would make her wretched, but 
dare not even whisper what would 
make her happy; and, ina word, ex- 
ercises merely a negative upon the 
most important event of her life. Man 
has leisure to look around him, and 
may marry at any age, with almost 
equal advantage; but woman must 
improve the fleeting moment, and de- 
termine quickly at the hazard of deter- 
mining rashly. The spring time of 
her beauty will not last; its wane will 
be the signal for the flight of her lovers; 
and if the present opportunity is neg- 
lected, she may be left to experience 
the only species of misfortune for 
which the world evinces no sympathy. 
How cruel, then, to increase the 
misery of her natural dependence ! 
How ungenerous, to add treachery to 
strength, and deceive or disappoint 
those whose highest ambition is our 
favour, and whose only safety is our 
honesty ! 


a 


STRANGE EFFECTS OF ECCESSIVE , 


JOY. 


An honourable and beautiful lady 
of the island of Naxos, named Poly- 
crite, when her city was in danger of 
being taken and destroyed by the Eth- 
reans, was most humbly besought by 
the chiefs of the town, to undertake an 
embassy, in order to procure them 
peace, which she readily consented to : 
and being mistress of a very fine 
tongue, so prevailed with prince Diog- 
netes, the general of the siege, that he 
granted them peace, and marched 
away. 

The people of the town hearing of 
her success, ran out to meet her with 
acclamations. Some strewing her way 
with flowers, others with garlands, 
and all returning her thanks as their 
sovereign preserveress. The lady 


was seized with such a flood of joy, 
upon hearing their gratitude, that in 
the instant, she expired in the midst of 
her honours, at the city gate; and in- » 
stead of being carried to the throne, 
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was brought to her tomb, to the inex- | 
pressible sorrow of the whole country. | 
——— | 
NATURAL CURIOSITY. 
The Grand Saline is between the | 
two forks of the Arkansaw, about 280 | 
miles south-west of Fort Osage. It is | 
a hard level plain of a reddish colour- | 
ed sand, of an irregular figure, being 
in circumference full eighty miles. 
From the appearance of drift wood, 
scattered on this tract, it would seem, | 
the whole plain was constantly over- | 
flowed by the surrounding streams. 
This plain is entirely covered, in dry, | 
hot weather, from two to eighteen | 
inches deep, with a crust of clean 
white salt, of a quality rather superior | 
to the imported blown salt, which | 
bears a striking resemblance to a field | 
of new fallen snow, succeeded by rain, | 
with a light crust on the top. No- | 
thing can be more picturesque ona 
bright sunny morning, than this natu- 
ral curiosity. 


For tHe Masonic Rectstxr. 
CHANSOU. 
Brillantes fleurs naissez, 
Herbe teudre croissez, 
Le long de ces ravages ; 
Et vous, petits oisseaux, 
Mellez vos ramages, 
Au doux bruits de leurs eaux. 


Clemene sur ces bords, 

Vient chercher les tresor 

De la saison nouvelle ; 
Messagers du matin, 





Si vous voyez la belle, 
Chantez sur son chemin ; 


Et.vous charmantes fleurs, 
Douces filles des pleurs 
De la naissante Aurore, 
Meitez que la main 
De celle que j’adore 
Vous mussonne en chemin. 


IMITATION. 





On the rivulets margin wild, 





Zephyrs sport serene and mild. 
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Breathing perfumes, clad in gold, 
Spring’s sweet progeny unfold, 
’Mid the soft murmurs of the grove, 
Linnets pour their songs of love. 


Here Clemina comes to seek © 

The primrose pale, and violet meek, 
The daisy and narcissus fair, 

The new-born treasures of the year— 
Harbingers of the opening day, 
Serenade her on the way. 


Morn’s soft children, fed with dew, 
Clad in every varied hue, 
Breathing perfumes, clad in gold, 
All your sweetest charms unfold, 
That the loveliest of the fair, 
May deem you worthy of her care. 
EFENIO TYPHANOS 
II 
From THe CHsRceston Courier. 
Lines addressed to a friend during a Thun- 
der Storm. 
GOD iS NIGH! 


Hear’st thou the awful Thunders roll ? 
See’st thou the Lightnings fly ? 

Does the dark storm appal thy soul ? 
Remember! God is nigh. 


Ab! fear not then the dread alarm : 
His ever-watchful eye 

Will keep thee safe from every harm— 
Remember! God is nigh. 


And should the storms of life assail 

' Thy heart, thy faith to,try! 

Oh! let them not, my friend, prevail— 
Remember! God is nigh. 


| Cheerless has been my conquer’d day ; 


Pye known no azure sky 


| This hope alone, my only stay— 


} know that God is nigh ! 


| From aw Encuisw Paper. 


To a little, but very handsome lady. 


|| Where any thing abounds we find, © 
That nobody will have it! 

|| But when there’s /ittle of the kind, 
‘Then all the people crave it. 
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If wives are evils, as "tis known, 
And frequently confess’d, 

The man who's wise will surely own, 
A little one is best. 


The god of love's a little wight, 
But beautiful as thought ; 

Thou too art little—fair as light, 
And every thing—in short. 


O, happy fair! I think thee so, 
For mark the poet’s song ; 


** Man wants but /itt/e here below, 
‘‘ Nor wants that /ittle long.” 











MASONIC POSTSCRIPT. 


New Caste, (Ky.) June 7, 1821. 





‘Sir, 


Should you find a spare column 
in your Register, please insert the fol- 


lowing abstract of the proceedings of 


Simpson Lodge No. 31. You will 
thereby gratify the fraternity here. 


Fraternally yours, 
Davin White, Jr. w. s. D. 
Brotruer Luruer Pratt. 


DEDICATION. 

On Tuesday the 5th of June, in 
pursuance of the order of the Most 
Worshipful H. Clay, Grand Master 
of Kentucky, the Masonic Hall of 
Simpson Lodge, No. 31, in the town 
of New Castle, was solemnly dedica- 
ted to Masonic»purposes, according to 
the ancient custom and usages of the 
fraternity. 

A numerous assemblage of Masons, 
from the surrounding lodges, assisted 
on the occasion. | 

In the absence of the Grand Offi- 
cers, the following brothers were se- 
lected to officiate jn the performance 
of the ceremony-of Consecration, as 
Grand Officers protempore, viz : 


M. W. James Moore, G. M. _ 
R. W. David White, Jr. D. G. M. 
W. John W. Brite, Sr. G. W. 
W. Edward Branham, jr. G.W. 
M. Rev. Charles Crawford, G. C. 
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Rev. Joseph Oglesby, G. O. 
Edward C. Drane, G. S, 
William Smith, G. T. 
Thos. Rodman, Sr. G. D. 
Jno; T. Payne, Jr. G. D. 
Benj. F. Dupuy, G. M. 
FE.dward George, G.8 
Thos. F. Rees, ine 

_ TLacheriah Bell, G. S. B. 
Nicholas L. Oliver, G. T. 
William Bell, P. A. 

The following brethren were se- 
lected and appointed bearers of the 
Lodge to the Masonic Hall, viz :— 
James Bradskaw, Abraham King, 
John Meek, Philip G. Payne, Robert 
Samuel, David Failey, Samuel Ire- 
land, and Joham Henderson. 

Much credit is due to the officers 
and other brethren, for their good 
conduct, and correct deportment; the 
excellent order in which they per- 
formed the march in procession to the 
Hall, and for the prompt discharge of 
the several duties subsequently assign- 
ed them. , 

The Rev. Joseph Oglesby, acting 
as Grand Orator, delivered a Sermon 
from 12th Romans, part of 10th 
verse, to the fraternity and a crowded 
assembly of respectable spectators, 
convened inthe church. We cannot, 
on this occasion, withhold the just 
meed of praise due to brother Ogles- 
by, for his able, eloquent, and appro- 
priate address delivered on the occa- 
sion; which, in substance and form, 
was so happily arranged, and so for- 
cibly and impressively delivered.— 
Never, on any Masonic exhibition, 
have we witnessed greater delight, or 
a more universal unanimity prevailing 
amongst the hearers, on the excellency 
of the topics discussed, and the style 
and manner of their delivery. 


——— 
‘NEW INQISITION” DEFEATED. 


“ Down with the Carbonari.” 
Mob-cry at Naples. 
It is with more than common pleasure 
that we have read the following article, 
regarding a decision of the General Assem- 
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POETICAL. 


bly of Presbyterians, reflecting the highest 
credit to the sentiments of that reverend 
association; for we deem their “ indefinite 
postponement” only as a gentle mode of 
reprobating an act of their misguided 
brethren, that has incurred the extreme 
censure of liberal minded men, and which 
can find justification from none but the 

« Holy Alliance,” or their worthy support- 

ers—the lazaroni of Italy. 

“ Among the subjects that came be- 
fore the late General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, was one submit- 
ted by the Synod of Pittsburgh, viz :— 
whether it was consistent with the cha- 
racter of a minister of the Gospel to 
attend and participate in the meetings 
of the Masonic Lodges; and whether 
it was right for them to hold religious 
communion with those persons who 
visit and belong to those lodges ? The 
General Assembly, deeming it inexpe- 
dient to decide upon a subject on 
which they did not possess sufficient 
informaticn, and considering that some 
of their own pious and excellent mem- 
bers belonged to the Masonsic frater- 
nity, judiciously and wisely determin- 
ed not to act upon the questions pro- 
posed, and indefinitely postponed 
them.” 

—— 
Fox tHe Masonic Reaister. 
FREE MASONRY, 

Addressed to a member of the fraternity, 
by a person why never was initiated in- 
to the mysteries of the order. 

When first the Architect divine 
His glorious edi --e began, 

He form’d the great, the grand design— 
In wisdoin form’d the social plan : 


To show his wond’rous power and skill, 
Made all things different in degree, 
Yet, by this holy cement, still 
Must all unite in harmony. 


(\h! what a precious, glorious boon; 
’Tis Nature, in her loveliest dress ; 

‘Tis that unerring rule which soon 
Shall point the way to happiness.) 


And man, as one constituent part, 
Was fashioned by the Rrra FIRST CAUSE, 
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And taught that all the works of art 
Are subject to unvarying laws. 

The noble superstructure rais’d 
"Twas consecrated by his will; 

The master-workmanship that grac’d, 
Adorns the beauteous fabric still. 


One vessel of superior worth 

Was plac’d within the vestibule, 
(The spacious portico of earth) 

To man his guidance and his rule ; 


And deck'd with hieroglifies bright— 
With emblematic beauty crown’'d, 

It shines aloft, and spreads the light 
Of science, and of virtue round; 


In golden characters appear, 
Conspicuous for their beauty rare, 
For mortals ever to revere 
Three figures exquisitly fair ; 


To men, in every varied scene, 
In whatsoever sphere they move, 
They teach those maxims, so divine, 
Of rrutH, and cuarity, and Lovs. 
Hail Charity! celestial maid! . 
Great source of joy to mortals given, 
Within thy sacred dome, display'd 
The choicest blessings sent from Heaven. 
And in thy beauteous walks so rife | 
With odoriferous sweets enchanting, 
How charming are the scenes of life! 
How few the pleasures that are wanting; 


And “ ye enlightened few” who know 
The way, and e’en the hal/ have entered, 

Where all those blissful pleasures flow, 
And where all social joys are cent’red. 


Go on, and-with a due regard 

To justice, heal affliction’s wound; 
You all shall meet a sure reward, 

If in the path of duty found. 


When each his work hath done complete, 
The which the Master hath assign’d, 
He then, a calm and safe retreat 
From storms and scorching suns shall 
find. . 


Within a mansion of delight 
While ages shall on ages roll, 
Associate with the “ sons of light,’ 
Aad joy eiernal crowns the whole. 


LOCKE. 
Mount-pleasant, Ohio. 
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ADDRESS TO MASONRY, 
BY EDWARD P. PAGE, OF MARIETTA, OHIO. 


Hail mystic friend! whose ark impervious 
bore, 

From Eden's soil the emblematic lore. 

Hail Halcyon treasure and redemption's joy! 

All hail each level of thy chaste employ ! 

The striving waters by thy magic wand, 

Smile to the star-clad heav'’ns of peace, as 
fond: 

And Joseph yields his party-colour'’d vest 

By envy crimson’d, to the high behest 

Of that supernal Lamb, who wip'd men’s 
feet 

In coat of unity, and love as meet. 

Thy nightingale to lunar brightness sings 

The song of death to tyrants, lords and 
kings. 


_ The cuckoo of this spring proclaims a blaze 


Of solar light, to cheer expectant gaze. 
And superstition shrinks with selfish fear, 
And faithless hirelings breathe their last 


career— 
Order, by wond'rous numbers charms cha- 
otic men— ° 


Franklin's magic circle greets the Essen; 
And John’s Jerus'lem traces all the twelve 
As Aaron's jewels to the Christian's delve. 
A zodiac of truth! as true they rear, 

An Urim, Thummin flag, as moons, a year. 
The seven primitives of Deity may grace, 
The five recipients in fond embrace : 
Essence, Life, Immortality, Wisdom, 


And Power, and Light, and Love—how | 


welcome, 


« To man’s absorbent soul; the Vital, 


Understanding, Memory, Conscience, Will, 

Twelve planets (prime) this mental system 
bless! ‘ 

Thus God and man in one associate dress 

Reversing birth, and in the wond'rous 
chain 

Concatenate, restoring life again. 

And living souls may call each image up— 

Shade of my father! with me come and 
sup! 

My mother’s likeness (at this gen’ral voice 

Of human concert voices) rise !—rejoice ! 

Electric sympathy pervades the whole ; 

Magnetic virtue claims for brutes the goal. 

And lo! we eat their hieroglyphic meat, 

Long since mistaken for a viler treat. 


4 











POETICAL 


Now, be it known, that all the family 
Indissolubly join'd in harmony, 
By a long and a strong pull together 


Will raise from Tophet each departed bro. -f : 


ther. 


SS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Masonic Oration, communicated 
through the hands of brother Jonny Rox, 
Esq., of Maysville, Kentucky, may be ex- 
pected in our next. 

An article on ‘ Slander,” shall appear, 
and we should ‘be pleased to hear more 
frequently from the writer. 


The productions of our “ cosmopolite 
friend” E. P. Pace, shall occasionally ap- 
pear, provided he is careful to be brief, 
and does not attempt to “ play with edged 


tools,” the use of which, he is entirely ig- 


norant. 


The “Notice of Napoleon's Memoirs,” 
shall appear in number twelve. 


” 


“Avor,” cannot be admitted; as we 
have laid down a rule, that we will in no 
instance give publicity to private feuds; 
and we feel in no wise disposed to depart 
from the regulation. 


We must decline giving the well written 
piece respecting “ Dandies,” an insertion, 
as we consider them an article of little im- 
portance to any portion of society, but—— 
themselves. 


The article respecting “ Strawberries anc 
Coach hire,” cannot obtain a place, till the 
editor is better convinced of the reality of 
the writer’s assertions. It is true, that all 
coop Masons are upon '. LEVEL, and agree- 
ably to the ancient landmarks of the order, 
“no worthy brother is to be treated contu- 
meliously, because his coat is worn thread- 
bare, or because unforeseen misfortunes 
have reduced him to poverty.” It is equal- 
ly true, that “‘no person ought to ride in a 
coach, at the expence of the widow, and 
the orphan, or to deprive a poor and pen- 
nyless brother, of that assistance to which 
he is justly entitled.” 








BOLMORE, PRINTER. 
70 BOWERY. 
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Adams, John 
Anderton, John 


E Andrews, Phineas 
> allen, Cornelius M. 


Allair, James D. 


) Ashley, Oliver P, 


Aroell, John 

Allen, John 

Ackley, Daniel ’ 
Baldwin, Charles N. 
Burns, William 
Byrne, Charles 

Bell, Archibald 
Bacon, Caleb 
Bunker, Mrs. 

Bates, John H. 
Barnett, Samuel A. 
Barretto, Francis 
Bonsall, A. F. 
Becanon, Philip 
Blydenburgh, Samuel 
Burns, Hannah 
Belamy, Edward S. 
Brown, John B. 


 Bussing, Thomas 
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Brady, John 
Bryant, Martin 
Bendernagel, Jacob 
Berk, A. 

Bogert, Cornelius 
Boyden, Bernard 
Butman, Asa 
Blanke, S. 

Beman, Ephraim ' 
Buckmaster, George 
Byrnes, —— 
Bagley, Truman F. 
Barnard S. 
Bullard, Abel 
Bayley, Timothy 


- Bryan, J. B. 


Brewster, Edward W. 


_ Brewster, Thomas C, 
_ Brewer, Polly 


_ Borland, Charles, Junr. 


4 Bogue, Robert 
Bedford, Andrew 


Burgess, John 


- Baldwin, William 


Baldwin, Geor 
Bourdaile, iam 
Boyd, James 
Coats, John 

Chard, Edward 
Crandel, John 


_ Cochran, Robert 
Chivois, Cornelius 


Chip, ‘Isaac 
amuon, Joseph $ 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


N EW-YORK. 


Coe, William S. 
Clark, Thomas 
Cooper, George 
Church, A. S. 
Carmer, Mr. 
Cardell, William S. 
Coleman, William H. 
Campbell, William 
Carroll, John 
Cummans, P. 
Coffin, John 
Churchie, Rodney S. 
Cox, Richard 
Cuscaden, Alexander 
Camp, Isaac B. 
Cozzens, William B. 
Cozzens, Daniel 
Cozzens, T. H. 
Covel, Elias 
Comfort, Hiram 
Colwell, Caleb C. 
Church, Adonijah 
Clark, Lewis 
Campbell, David 
Cornelison, A. D. 
Coe, Benjamin, jun. 
Child, Abel 
Couch, Nash 
Couch, Seth 
Cooley, Robert 
Cooper, Chauncey 
Colden, Hibbard A. 
Cummings, John 
Crookshank, A. 
Crist, Jacob 
Carpenter, Henry 
Case, Henry 
Clough, John 
Cunningham. Wesley 
Cassady, D. R. 
Cecil, Francis 
Dodge, Hosea 
Decker, John I. 
Dukes, James 
Ducachet, H. W. 
Divver, Alexander 
Dempster, I. 
Dunham, H. 
Drake, Lewis 
Drake, Frederick 
Dubois, Cornelius 
Duncarson, Robert 
Degear, Michael 
Dunning, Thomas H. 
Dean, T. 
Danforth, John J. 
Downing Jacob 
Dickenson, Amos 
Evernghim, Gilbert 
Evertsog. William 


Ferris,H. P. 
Fontayne and Gracie 
Frazer, Donald 
Ferris, Charles G. 
Frazer, John C, 
Forbes, John 
Funk, James A. 
Forbes, John 
Fountain, H. K. 
Fountain, G. 
Farrington, Oliver 
Forbes, William If. 
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Fairchild, Talmadge rg 
Feeck, Jacob ae 
Fanning, William ae 
Grenard, Nevingson ‘ 
Green, John | PAE. 
Gautier, Samuel S. 5 
Graves, Seth — 
Gantz, John J. : 
Green, Elliot 4 
Gilbert, Sylvester, — ne 
Goldsmith, Samuel +e 


Gourgas, John J. J. 
Garthwait, Stephen 
Goff, William 
Goff, Russell 
Grant, John, Janr. 
Gregg, Hugh 
Gorsline, R. L. 
Gregory, John B. 
Giddins, Edward 
Griffin, Edward M. 
Goodslave, D. 
Gannon, John 
Gregory, Charles 
Griffin, H. 
Godfrey, Capt. 
Gordon, Simon 
Holmes, Peter 
Hampton, William 
Hoit, Ichabod A 
Howard, George 
Hoffman, Martin 
Hardy, Edward 
Hallett, William P. 
Hoyt, S. S. S. 
Hunt, Samuel 
Hassey, Hengy I. 
Hyer, George W. 
Hand, Isaac M. 
Hulse, Amos 
Hazleton, James 
Howard, Jesse 
Hieks, Elias 
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Horn, George 
Horton, Mr. 
Mumbert, Jonas 
Haines, Charles G. 
Herwick, Charles 
Hotchkiss, Lemuel 
Hamilton, William 
Hays, N. 

Hill, Charles I. 
Hart, Williain A. 
Halsey, Joho 
Tlannagan, James 
Hunt, Stephen 
Hodgson, John 
Harvey, John N. 
Hicks, Jonathan P. 
Hinman, A. G. 


Houghton, Theophilus L 


Houghton, Abijah Q. 
Hunt, J.G. - 

Hart, Ste 

Irving, illiesn 
Jarvis, Zopher 
Johnson, Jacob 
Jameson, James. 
Johnson, Guilliam 
Johnson, Daniel 
Jackson, Thomas 
Jackson, Nathan 
Jarvis, Robert — 
Jaira, D. F, 
Jessup, James 
Johnson, James 
Jackson, Stephen 
Jollie, Robert 
Jordon, Simon 
Kirn, Jobn W., 
Ketchum, Stephen 
Kortwright, Edmand 
Kilpatrick, Joseph 
King, Stephen 
Kerr, Duncan 
King, John 
Knapp, Ezra M. 
Kingsland, Abraham 
Lansing, Garrit 
Labaw, Jonathan 
{.ampson, Paul 
Towndes, Thomas 
Lowry, Benjamin 
Lyon, James 
Liestner, Christian 
Iyon, Silas 

Lott, Abraham 
Leland, Beilagwin 
Lupton, Samuél 
i.ordon, I. 

Lester, J. M. 

Lake, Henry , 
Lesderts, Charles 
Leoakw ond, Henry F, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


Lewis, Eldad 
Myers, James 
M‘Farlan, Hudson 
M‘Farlan, Thomas 
M‘Kinley, George 
M‘Cready, Thomas 


M‘Queen, William M. 


M‘Duffee, Daniel 
M‘Coulm, Archibald 
Moore, Jared L. 
Maverick, Samuel 
Morris, Wiiliam L. 
Morrel, T. 

Moore, James A. 
Marsholl, John 
Monree, *” illiam 
Mead, N cholas 
Milnor, James 


Merchant, Aaron M. ~ 


Mead, Lyman 
Marsh, Henry 
Moore, Capt. 
Mailbon, Coleman 


_ Morrill, John 


Mead, James 
Metcalf, John 
Minthey, John 
Moreau, Francis 
Mattin, Henry, Junr. 
Mitchell, John 8. 
Mix, M. P 
Navarro, Israel 
Noble, Samuel F. 
Osman, Joha 
Ovutt, Smith 
Odell” James 

ell, Stephen 
Obry, Frtecl 
Palmer, Aarqn H. 
Philips, Charles 
Piatt, William F. 
Plane, Bartholomew 
Peck, Mr. 
Pollard, Calvin 
Peckwell, H. W. 
Platt, David 
Peck, Benjamia W. 
Perkins, Jenks 
Purdy, J. W. 
Phares, Andrew 
Pratt, Peter, jun. 
Pratt, Mosos 
Parsons, S. 
Porter, Levy 
Poling, Charles 
Perry, M. U. 
Quirk, William C. 
Reed, Matthew 
Riley, Edward 
Ripley, Charles 
Kobertson, David 
Rinaatd, Charles 
Ruggles, Herman 
Read, A. D. 


Ruggles, ae ec 


Roberts, —-> 
Randal, well 
Rogers, John 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rodgers, George Ww. 
Scbureman, William 
Slade, Thomas 
Sickles, Daniel 
Southard, Henry 
Sickels, John L. 
Smith, John 
Sergeant, Aaron 
Stafford, William 
Sitcher, A. 
Shoemaker, John J. 
Sands, L. 

Spaiford, William 
Siote, William H. 
Simons, P. W. 
Seymour, J. 
Souchard, Louis 
Scc.y, Richard 
Smits, John 

Sc utawick, H, C. 
Stewart, Mr. 

Shaw, James 
Sweet, Conrad 
Sharpe, Cornelius N. 
Satterly, Jéhn |’ 
Sanker, John 


St. Alban’s Lodge, No. 60. 


Spooner, Alden 
Smith, Elijah 
Smith, Thomas D. 
Slover, A. 
Sayer, N. 
Stephens, J. & P. 
Shatten, Thomas 
Stephens, A. P, 
Sage, Nathan 
Swart, John 
Swart, Peter, jun. 
Starin, H. W. 
Snider, Henry 
Smith Asher 
Stoekney, Nathay 
Stewart, ron) 
Storm, Dayi 
Tompkins, Daniel D. 
Thurston, Joshua 
Turvey, David 
Townsend, Samuel 
Timon, Julius 
Truss, C 
Tisdale, Ja 
Thorbarn, J 
+ ari J 
lor, Edward N. 

Tells ir, John 
Tribe, Lazarus N. 
Timson, John W. 
Tibbals, L. — 
Thatcher, N, 
Taylor, Nathan L. 
Townsend, G. S. 
Thompson, sae iks 
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¥tt, Joba - 

Utt, Peter 

Upson, Uriah 
Voshurgh, Herman 
Vanderbilt, John, jun. 
Vultee, Frederick L. 
Valloo, Lewis 

Van De Water, Valentine 
Van Slyck, A. - 
Varret, Garret 
Walsh, John 
Whitlock, Thaddeus 
Wunnenburgh, Albert 
Walker, Jones B. 
Ward, William H. 
Williams, Elisha 
Wright, Daniel 
Woollen, Charles 
Wishart, Daniel 
Woodruff, Timothy .- 
Western, Hen ‘ 
Weed, Daniel H. 
Waldron, Oliver 
Ward, Edward C. 
Wehlers, George 
White, James Hill 
Wright; James F. 
Whitney, Joseph 
Watson, Harve 
Wilking Samuel J. 
Yates, John B. 
Young Alexander 


NEW-JERSEY. 
Smith, Moses 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Benevolent Lodge, No. 68. 
Dinlinger, C. 

Erb, Emanuel 
Fanestock, Geor, 
Gardner, Morris G. 
Haller, George 
Hay, Michael 
Prince, David B. 
Patchell, Edward 
Parmele, Henry 
Rouse, Luke 
VIRGINIA. 
Boulware, Turner 
Burke, Samuel! D. 
Cashel, Matthew 
Craghead, George 
Dillon, James 
Foster, John & Broker 
Gates, Elias . 
Harrison, William A. 
Jenison, Oliver 
Laidley, James G 
Morris, Isaac 
Marselliot, Jacob 
Price, Charles 
Patrick, Spier 
Raine, John 
Rice, John 
Stephenson, David 
Stephenson, James M. 
reftt, William 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


GEORGIA, 

Barnes, J. 
_—s 4 yi a 
i.gan, William 
~ sai T. 8. — 
Hammond, John H. 
Ridley, Archibald B. 
Rockwell, Samuel 
Smith, Thomas B. 
Stanford, J. R. 
Savage, William 
Votey, David 
Vance, John P. 

KENTUCKY. 
Bridges, Lewis 
Bates, A. 
Ballard, A. E, 
Brown, William 
Bainbridge, Edmund T. 
Bloomfield Lodge, No. 57 
Corwin, William 
Craig, S. W. 
Cowan, David G, 
Curd, Willis 
Cosley, Dabney C. 
Clark, A. M, 
Cooke, Stephen 
Crane, John H. 
Clark Lodge, No. 5 


De Bruin, H. I. 2 copies 


Daulton, James 
Grand Chapter 
Guthrie, Edmund 
Gano, John A. 
Gano, A. G. 
Hundley, John B. 
January, A. M. 


_ January, Thomas H. 


January, Samuel, Senr. 
Joicett, Jack 
Lilleston, R. C. 
Lancaster, Ralph 
Louisville Chapter 
Lexington Chapter, No. 1 
Morton, John M. 
M‘Clean, Joseph G. 
M'Gee, Lynch 
Newman, Thomas 
Noel, Smallwood 
Nantz, Matthew 
Outter, E. 
Oldham, Richard 
Porter, William 
Phillips, William 
Pope, Jobn 
Priest, Fielding 
Pike, James M, 
anos, Daniel — 
Roe, John 
Russell, David A. 
Rainey, William ff. 
Shepherd, C. B. 


Shofstall, Florence 
Sutherland, William 
Stout, Platt 
Shelton, Thomas 
Swigert, Plalip 
Smit), ).ariia B. 
Simpson Lodge, No. 3! 
Stephens, Robe: 
Stone, Eli H. 
Stone, Isaac D. 
Taylor, Francis 
Warren, William E. 
Waugh, George L. 
Wood, William, junr. 
Youce, Michael G. 
OHIO. 
Anderson, Lewis 
Andrews, Abraham 
Atwater, Caleb 
Aisnworth, Richard M. 
Barton, Iseac 
Brown, Israel . 
Booker, William 
Booth, James M. 
Blake, Benjamin 
Barker, Luther D. 
Bliss, James 
Bower, James 
Bower, Ebenezer 
Barrett, Jeha K. 
Bliss, John 


_ Bebee, Walter B. 


Brown, Hachaliab 
Browning, Woodville 
Barker, Samuel A. 
Bosworth, Marens 
Bureau, J. P. K. 
Beecher, Philemon 
veer Te 
Boyle, Hu 
Crawford, Robert 
Cunningham, Andrew 
Cotton, John 
Cunningham, John 
Crawford, Joha 
Cook, Silas : 
Cooke, Moses 
Caldwell, James 
Cannon, Curtiss 
Crozer, James 
Cartiret, Joba D. 
Centre Star 

Clark, Ezra 
Dillon, Josiah 
Dunn, James 
Drown, Notley 


‘Drown, Simeon De Witt 


Duncan, Howell L. L. 


Dietrick, Jacob D. 
Duffield, Jacob D 
DufSeld, Willa 
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Eckert, Conrad W. 
Ellis, Eger 

Eaton, Benjamin 
Fogg, Thomas P. 
Fisher, John . 
Gates, Samuel 
Gunn, Samuel 
Gates, Nathaniel 
Gilman, Nathaniel C. 
Griswold, E. 

Hulse, John 
Hubbard, William B. 
Hartshorne, Darius 
Hamilton, Jude 
Henderson, James 
Holden, Nathaniel 
Holden, Ichabod A. 
Huntington, John 
Hamilton, William 
Hunt, Otis 


Highland Lodge, No. 38. 


Hanson, Hiram 
Hencle, Andrew 
Hughes, Joseph 
Horeb Chapter 
Jones, Wilmith 
Jennings, David 
Jackson, Daniel 
Jewit, Alpheus 


Lawton, Jesse 


Livermore, Jonas 
Lord, Thomas, jun. 
Linton, John 
M‘Neely, William 
M‘Ellory, John 
M‘Grove, Augustus 
Merrill, John 
Murphy, Horatio 
M‘Callough, James 
M‘Ardle, John P. 
M‘Coy, Cornelius 
Manager, Peter 
Murphy, Edward 
M‘Qnuarters, Hugh 
Meason, Isaac 
M‘Cartey, John 
Mahaffee, John 
Noble, John 
Nagmard, John 
O'Hara, G. M.R. 
Prentis, Royal 
Purdy, Solomon 
Parmele, Harvey 
Patterson, Jobn 
Prichard, A. P. 
Pettibone, H. R. 
Parker, Daniel 


17 Several of our agents at a distance, have neglected to forward lists of their sub- | 
arly those in the vicinity of Dundas, and Ancaster, in Upper 


scribers’ names, particu 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES 


Quigley, William 
Robertson, Charles 
Robertson, Robert 
Rice, Isaac , 
Roberts, Horace 
Rhodes, D. W. 
Rodgers, James 
Rodgers, Hugh 
Reed, Reuben 
Ring, Levi 

Ring, George 
Reeder, D. F. 
Steret, Alexander 
Stineman, Gottliel 
Sanderson, George 
Smith, John A. 
Stevens, Charles 
Sweppee, Henry F. 
Stone, Sardine 
Stone, Augustus 
Sample, George 
Sampson, John 
Shoemaker, Solomon 
Stewart, John 
Smith & Clark 
Spelman, Sylvester 
Smith, Benjamin 
Sherman, Charles R. 


- Thomas, W. 


Talbot, William 
Trobridge, Archibald | 
Ulmore, Jacob 
Warner, Axamanda 
Wright, Simeon 
Webb, Nathan 
Weatherington, John 
Webb, Erastus 
Warner, Wright 
Withrow, Samuel 
White, Thornly L. 
Wilson, James 
Young, Henry 
Younkin, Abraham 
MISSOURI. 
Beck, Abraham 
Melvely, H. C. 

‘ ALABAMA. 
Andrus, Augustus 
Blake, Luther 
Houghton, J. H. 
Meux, Thomas 0. 
Perry, Horatio G. 
Peters, William R. 
Rodgers, Thomas A, 
Radcliffe, John 

INDIANA. 


| Sheets, John 


CONNECTICUT 


Andross, Augustus 
Cooper, Moses 
Cooley, William 
Chaffee, Samuel G. 
Farnell, Asa 


- Federal Lodge, No. 17 


Graham, James 
Goodwin, Joseph 
Hatch, A. 
Hitchcox, Samuel 
Jones, Oliver S. 
Jones, Joseph 
Jewet, Joseph F. 
Lee, Frederick 
Norton, Joseph G. 
Noyes, Joseph 
Olmsted, Aaron F. 
Parker, James C. 
Roekwell, Martin 
Ransome, W. 
Spencer, Nelson 
St. Mark Lodge, No. 36 
Wolcott, Talcott 
Washburn, Charles 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Burrill, Nathan 
Dame, Eliphalet 
Emerson, Janes H. 
Evening Star Lodge 
Kimball, Abraham 
Morril, Alva 
Spafford, George 
Tucker, Joseph 
Whiton, Manly 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE 


Benton, Calvin 
CANADA, 
Addington Lodge 
Bristol, Coleman 
Cothier, William 
Dean, John 
Davy, Peter 
Fairfield, B. 
Fry, Christian 
Ferguson, John W 
Hall, P. F. 
Jaqueth, Isaac 
Lockwood, Samuel 
M‘Kenzie, James 
Nichol, Walter, 32 copies 
Strange, John 
Thompson, Hugh C. 
Wilkins, Robert 
Wood, Thomas G. 


Canada, St. John’s, in Nova Scotia, and Waterloo, in the state of New-York, in each of 
which places we have a very respectable subscription ; besides e number of towns where 
the subscriptions are nut so extensive. 

All titles and degrees to subscribers’ names are omitted, as we found it impossible to 
obtain them correctly, and of course hay placed all upon a LeveL 























